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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND OBJECT. 


ROM Professor Thilly’s article in a former number of this 
Review’ I take the following extract: ‘‘Starting out with a 
naturalistic metaphysics, these philosophers naturally end with 
a naturalistic metaphysics: consciousness is an epiphenomenon, 
inhering in the objects. The object figuring in a conscious 
perceptual situation differs from the object out of it in the 
possession of consciousness. The nervous system, in Wood- 
bridge’s view, connects the sensations in a relation of implication; 
consciousness as a relation of implication appears as a kind of 
unnecessary adjunct; why it appears no one knows; the connec- 
tions are not conditioned by its existence; its existence is con- 
ditioned by them. Consciousness looks on; there is nothing else 
left for it to do” (p. 429). There are two propositions in this 
extract on which I wish to comment in the hope of making clear 
the sense in which they appear to me to be sound. They are (1) 
“The object figuring in a conscious perceptual situation differs 
from the object out of it in the possession of consciousness;”’ 
and (2) ‘‘Consciousness looks on; there is nothing else left for 
it to 
I. 

The first proposition appears to me to be self-evident if it 
means anything. I suppose that the only assignable difference 
between an object and consciousness of it is consciousness. The 
proposition means nothing, if there is no difference to assign. 
But if the proposition is intelligible, if we do distinguish between 
an object and consciousness of it, it would seem that this dis- 
tinction is what it purports to be. If so, it does not appear to 


'Vol. XXI, page 415. ‘“‘The Relation of Consciousness and Object in Sense- 
Perception.” 
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be debatable whether the distinction in question is the distinction 
consciousness. We face, rather, a question of fact. Do we or 
do we not distinguish between an object and consciousness of it? 
If we do, we ought to be able to tell what the distinction is. 
If we do not, we ought not to discuss the question, in spite of 
our wonder that it should, nevertheless, be asked. 

For my own part, I do not doubt that we can and do dis- 
tinguish an object from our consciousness of it. I am conscious 
of the words I am now writing, but my consciousness is something 
different from the written words. And as for the reader, I 
suppose that he is conscious of the printed page before him, and 
that he does not identify his consciousness with the printed 
page itself. What, then, I would ask, is the difference between 
the printed page and his consciousness of it, if it is not the differ- 
ence of his consciousness? Just what the difference is specifically, 
I have elsewhere tried to define. I may not have succeeded in 
stating accurately what the difference specifically is, but that 
is just now immaterial. At present, I am interested only in an 
attitude toward a question of fact. I am insisting that, for 
my part, I take it for granted that we make a certain distinction 
and that it is no other than just the distinction we make. The 
first proposition, thus understood, appears to me to be self- 
evident and not debatable. We may debate only the question 
whether we make the distinction. 

Taking it for granted that the only difference between an 
object and consciousness of it is the difference of consciousness, 
I should like to emphasize two considerations which have been 
important in my own study of the problem of consciousness. 
These considerations appear to me to be so obvious that I can 
do little more than state them. 

1. The distinction between an object and consciousness can 
be defined only in a situation where that distinction exists. Of 


course there may be many objects of which I am not conscious. 
The difference between them and my consciousness of them does 
not exist. Yet it would appear that the demand is often made 
of those who claim to distinguish between objects and our con- 
sciousness of them, to define that distinction before they have 
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discovered it. Of course, I may attempt to tell what objects 
are like when I am not conscious of them, but this attempt is not 
the same as that instituted in the interest of telling how they and 
my consciousness of them would differ if I had it. The former 
attempt may be impossible without the latter, but the two 
attempts are different. So I repeat, the distinction in question 
can be defined only where it exists, but not where it does not 
exist. 

2. If, now, the distinction is defined, it is, as I have already 
said, just that distinction and no other. If I do distinguish 
between objects and consciousness, the objects are not the con- 
sciousness. Their characteristics, behavior, and laws, if they 
are distinguished from consciousness, are not consciousness. 
Furthermore, their characteristics, behavior, and laws are not 
determined by consciousness, except in so far as I discover them 
so to be determined. They are otherwise determined in so far 
as I discover that to be the case. If, for instance, I discover 
that the reason why the color-blind do not discriminate be- 
tween certain colors' is the structure of their eyes, and if I 
do not identify their eyes with their consciousness, | may 
not properly claim that the reason is their consciousness. 
If, in general, I discover that what objects are as distinguished 
from consciousness of them is due to certain features of 
their own or to certain relations to one another, or, if you will, 
to “the interaction between the real world and the organism,” 
I ought not at the same time to conclude that it is due to con- 
sciousness. What they are as distinguished from consciousness, 
—that they are as so distinguished. 

These points have been fundamental in my own studies. I 
am aware that it may be claimed that I am avoiding the real 
issue. For, one may say, the issue is not whether objects as 
distinguished from consciousness are what they are so distin- 
guished to be, but whether as so distinguished they can also 
exist apart from consciousness. This issue, as the discussions 


1 It seems to me to be improper to say, as Professor Thilly and others do, of the 
color-blind man who does not discriminate red, that “his sensory content will be 
blue or yellow.” It looks too much like saying that the sensory content of beings, 
without eyes will be black, or of beings without ears, will be silence. 
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of it have shown, has led not only to different conclusions regard- 
ing it, but also to fundamentally different conceptions of the 
way it should be defined. To a reviewer of the discussion it is 
apparent that the participants are arguing to cross purposes, 
that although they employ the same terms, they do not employ 
them with the same meanings, and that, as yet, they can form 
no common platform for the discussion. I do not discuss the 
issue here, but simply state that as I understand it, it appears 
to be disposed of by the two considerations I have already 
emphasized. I may, however, comment on this statement. 

Objects as distinguished from consciousness do not exist apart 
from consciousness in the situation where the distinction between 
them and consciousness exists. A fish in the water, although 
different and distinguished from the water, does not at the same 
time exist out of the water. So also with objects in consciousness: 
while in it, although they are different from it, they are not also 
out of it. There would appear to be nothing debatable here, but 
the situation constitutes a difficulty in some minds because while 
a fish may leap out of the water and be still a fish, who can 
possibly follow in consciousness the disappearance of objects out 
of it? No one, apparently, unless it be some of the anti-intel- 
lectualists. For my own part, I do not attempt such a flight. 
I seek no other road to a knowledge of objects than that which 
my consciousness affords. 

But I am interested in knowing what the objects of which I am 
conscious are, what their history has been, and what I may 
reasonably expect from them. In pursuing this interest, I am 
led to conclude that my consciousness once began in a world 
composed of the very type of objects, with their connections, 
behavior, and laws, which I discover the objects of which I am 
conscious to be. I discover that my thinking is concerned with 
much that I cannot possibly call thinking. In our stock phrase, my 
ideas are wofully dependent on my experience, and my experience 
has had a history which I can trace back approximately to its birth. 
I find it, therefore, quite impossible to believe that whenever 
there are objects of the type I discover mine to be, there also is 
consciousness. Of course, if one defines an object as always 
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“of consciousness,” there is no room for dispute. But if one 
does not so define it, if one defines it in terms of discovered 
characteristics, behavior, and laws which are different from a 
discovered consciousness, I must believe that I live in a world 
where consciousness, so far as I can distinguish it, exists only 
now and then. Consequently when I speak about that world 
apart from consciousness, I speak about the world I have dis- 
covered minus the consciousness I have discovered. 

As I said, I am not discussing the issue. I am rather trying 
to define it as I see it. Since we do talk about objects apart 
from consciousness, I have been interested in trying to find an 
intelligible basis for our conversation. I find it necessary, first 
to distinguish consciousness from objects;! secondly, to define 
what that distinction is; and, thirdly, to subtract the conscious- 
ness thus distinguished and defined. The result is the objects 
less the consciousness. ‘Ah! But you are still conscious of 
them,” the philosophy which stops here may cry. But the 
philosophy which goes on from here will ask, ‘‘ Is your conscious- 
ness of them the reason why objects are as they are and behave 
as they do?’’ To any one who answers, he cannot tell, the 
reply may be made, “‘When you need to name a reason why 
objects are as they are and behave as they do, do you name 
your consciousness?’’ If one starts out with a naturalistic meta- 
physics, he will naturally, unless he falls by the way, end in a 
naturalistic metaphysics. 


Il. 


“Consciousness looks on; there is nothing else left for it to 
do.” This appears to be a conclusion from what I have said 
above and from what I have said elsewhere, but I should like to 
alter it, because, in its present form, I can not subscribe to it. 
I should say that consciousness does not look on, not because it 
does something else, but because there is nothing for conscious- 
ness to do. It doesn’t even look. Yet we may not say that it 


1 Professor Thilly says: ‘‘To decide what consciousness adds to the status of 
the unperceived object, we must have some notion of what is meant by the un- 
perceived object."’ But surely we must also have some notion of what is meant 
by consciousness. 
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is impotent, unless, in denying that it is potent, we refer it, 
after the manner of formal logicians, to the class ‘ non-potent.’ 
Then we may say that consciousness belongs to the class of 
things that do nothing, not because it is impotent, but because 
the ‘do nothing’ class contains other members besides the ‘ im- 
potent’ and it is among these other members that conscious- 
ness is to be found. This formal statement is worth notice, 
because from the assertion that consciousness does nothing, the 
conclusion is so frequently drawn that it must be, therefore, a 
passive spectator of objects, and from the assertion that it is 
not a phenomenon, the conclusion is drawn that it is an epiphe- 
nomenon. And these conclusions are used to end an argument 
or refute a statement. 

Now the claim that no efficiency belongs to consciousness 
directly, that, in other words, consciousness does nothing, is 
by no means new, but has been made again and again by many 
inquirers. It may be admitted that the claim is still in dispute, 
and, so far, one who believes that consciousness does something 
may urge his belief as against a theory which claims the contrary. 
But I take it that the recent theories of consciousness which 
Professor Thilly has under review are not primarily significant 
for claiming that consciousness does nothing, but rather for 
attempting to make that claim contribute to a better under- 
standing of the nature of consciousness itself. They have recog- 
nized that the discovery that consciousness is not to be defined 
in terms of efficiency, is not a conclusion in which to rest, or a 
discovery which at once falsifies their analysis, but a discovery 
which should be followed up and which provokes further inquiry. 
And following up this inquiry, they have been led to conclude 
that one of the basal misconceptions in nearly all modern theories 
of consciousness has been the unanalyzed assumption that con- 
sciousness belongs to the class of existences of which efficiency 
is predicable. They have felt that so long as consciousness is 
assumed to be a thing which can interact with other things, that 
affects other things, and is affected by them, that it would do 
something if it could, or could if it would, so long it remains a 
thing which analysis steadily pushes out of nature, and of which 
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even the existence may be seriously questioned. They have all 
felt, however, that consciousness is something natural, that it is 
something of which it cannot be truthfully said that it is an 
‘unnecessary adjunct.’ They have tried not to let this con- 
viction carry them back again into the habit of assuming that 
consciousness is a term among other terms, or a thing interacting 
with other things. They have tried to define it in terms of other 
categories than those which have led to confusion and an un- 
convincing philosophy. 

I am not claiming that they have as yet succeeded, but I do 
claim that their attempt is fundamental to any appreciation or 
criticism of their point of view. With others, I have held that 
consciousness is not a term, but a relation. I am aware that 
such a contention needs a good deal of clarification, but I am also 
aware that an attempt to work out a theory of sensation, per- 
ception, and thinking under the general supposition that con- 
sciousness is a relation, is not greatly affected by criticisms 
directed at its details from the point of view that consciousness 
isaterm. It would be quite sufficient to show that consciousness 
is a term and not a relation. It is not convincing to criticize 
what in a relational theory of consciousness is said about percep- 
tion, or about the relation between the organism and its environ- 
ment as if im that theory consciousness were still functioning as a 
term. Consequently to discover that consciousness has nothing 
to do under a theory which starts with that conviction as a datum, 
is not to have seen that theory’s end, but only to have glimpsed 
its beginning. 

To put the matter a little more concretely, Professor Thilly 
appears to represent the theory as if it proceeded as follows: 
Consciousness is a by-product of the interaction between organ- 
ism and environment; therefore, it is a harmless looker-on, it 
does nothing. It would have been more consonant with the 
spirit of the theory to have said: Consciousness does nothing, 
but it is by virtue of the interaction between organism and 
environment that all we do is done; how, then, must conscious- 
ness be construed if its natural place and significance are to be 
defined? The attempt to answer that question has not led 
those who are making it to any suspicion that to be conscious 
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is to be something wholly superfluous in this world. It is leading 
them to discover in the fact that the conscious situation is 
mediated problems of vital interest and importance. The effi- 
ciency which others impute to consciousness they discover to 
belong to the being who is conscious; and they find no contra- 
diction in affirming that there belongs to conscious beings an 
efficiency which unconscious beings do not possess. 

It should be apparent, I think, that the particular problem 
with which Professor Thilly deals, namely, “‘The Relation of 
Consciousness and Object in Sense-perception,”’ will take on a 
different look when approached from the point of view of a 
relational theory of consciousness than it does when approached 
from the point of view of a term theory. If these expressions 
‘term’ and ‘relation’ are too objectionable, or, in this context, 
too obscure, it may be said that the inquiry in question will not 
appear the same to one who is looking for something which 
consciousness does and to another who, convinced that it does 
nothing, is asking, “What then is its nature?”” In other words, 
I should say, as I suggested in the first part of this paper, that 
the question, what difference, if any, consciousness makes in 
objects, is not a question to be asked to-day without first defining 
the conception of consciousness employed in the question. If 
consciousness interacts with its objects, I do not see how the 
question can be answered. If consciousness is mediated, the 
exhibition of the manner of this mediation disposes of the question 
at once; the question is irrelevant. 

I have written these comments, not in answer to Professor 
Thilly’s argument, but with the desire of emphasizing two par- 
ticular problems: (1) What difference, if any, is there between 
consciousness and objects in terms of which consciousness may 
be defined? and, (2) Since our life so manifestly appears to be an 
interaction between organism and environment, and not an in- 
teraction between consciousness and objects, how is conscious- 
ness to be construed as something mediated in that interaction? 
These problems seem to me to be important, not as reminiscent 
of the past of philosophy, but as suggestive of its future. 

FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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IMPLICATION AND EXISTENCE IN LOGIC! 


ODERN logic has done much, both by precept and example, 

to inculcate fresh habits of exact and clear thinking. It 

urges an explicit setting forth of all the premises of your con- 
clusions—a putting into separate categories of those which you 
can prove and those which you are obliged to assume, a sharp 
distinction, also, between the terms which you can define and 
those which you cannot define. The doctrine which stands at 
the beginning of its method is that (as I have lately pointed out)? 
of “explicit primitives." Modern logic would also highly 
recommend, to whatever extent it may prove to be convenient, 
a simple and appropriate symbolism, as a sure cure for the 
ingrained habit of many reasoners—Euclid, our great exemplar, 
was not free from it—of letting fresh assumptions slip in sur- 
reptitiously. It is in philosophy especially, as the most difficylt 
and perplexing of the sciences, and that in which pure reasoning 
plays, after mathematics and logic itself, the greatest role, that 
these good habits ought to prove peculiarly beneficial.* But 
while this more formal Formal Logic is destined, without doubt, 
to a speedy and wide extension among exact reasoners, it may 
safely be affirmed that some of the aspects in which it is presented 


1 Read, in brief, before the meeting of the American Philosophical Society of 


December, 

2 Journal of Philosophy, etc., VIII, p. 708. 

* Thus in the admirable representation of propositions by the symbols SeP, 
MiP, etc., to be read ‘No S is P,” “Some M is P,"’ etc., which begins to prevail, 
not only are the terms symbolized (as has been done since the time of Aristotle), 
but so is also what I have called the “figured copula,’’—4. ¢., not the simple 
copula is, but the copula with all the quantity and quality of the propo- 
sition incorporated within it,—‘a is-wholly 0b,’ ‘a is-not-wholly 6,’ etc. This 
represents a vastly important advance in the right direction, and ought to, pre- 
pare the way for something more carefully thought out and more detailed. It is 
a pity that symbol-logic in general is in danger of becoming identified with the 
system of Peano, in which everything is sacrificed to the modes of thought of the 
mathematician. For example, the variable, that bugbear to the non-mathematical 
student, has no proper place in the non-mathematical part of logic, no matter how 
symbolic that may be. 
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in the voluminous work of Bertrand Russell leave much to be 
desired in the way of saneness and sobriety. In particular, 
there is a phrase to which all those who have read the imposing 
first chapter of his Principles of Mathematics are inclined to 
attribute a cabalistic meaning, a significance as a picture of the 
type of reasoning that takes place in the hypothetico-deductive 
fields of thought, which it does not, in fact, possess,—I mean 
the phrase ‘p implies g.’. There are several objections to using 
this phrase as the diagrammatic representation of reasoning; 
and that it has so caught the fancy of the outside world is, I 
believe, much to be deplored. There are many good reasons for 
dropping it. The word itself, implies, is a badly chosen word, 
for it has, as a word in common use, too strong a connotation of 
‘implies more or less but not exactly nor rigidly,’ and this sense 
is especially strong in the substantive form, implication. It is 
better not to wrest words from their actual meaning for technical 
purposes when that can easily be avoided. There are many 
other words that would answer the purpose better. For the 
present, however, I shall continue to say ‘implies.’ 

This choice of a term, however, is, to a certain extent, a matter 
of taste or convenience; the other objections to the formula are of 
a more fundamental kind. In order the more briefly to discuss 
them, I permit myself to make use of a simple sign to stand for 
the logical relation here involved,—namely, the sign <, and I 
shall write p< g. Bertrand Russell uses the semi-ellipse of 
Peano, who objected, very naturally, to the awkward form intro- 
duced by Schroeder. My own form has now been adopted by 
Mally,' and I shall hence (on account also of its many advan- 
tages) hereafter make no apologies for using it. 

There are several objections to making this relation ‘p implies 
q’ typical of pure mathematics (and of other subjects of the same 
kind) which I shall try to set forth. In the first place, it repre- 
sents a conclusion as following from a premise. It happens, it is 
true, that a conclusion does, upon occasion, follow from a premise; 
but the main characteristic of reasoning is that a conclusion 
follows from several premises,—two, or more. Reasoning may 


1 Die grundlegenden Bezichungen u. Verkniipfungen der Gegenstinde. Graz, 1912. 
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be defined as putting This and That together and extracting 
something Other,—something which has been asserted by the 
two premises together, but which contains, in the case of the 
syllogism, only half of what they assert. It may be regarded 
(in its simpler forms) as the elimination of a common term (or 
terms) from simple propositions in is, or from any of the other 
transitive relations, as: is-an-ancestor-of, is-a-successor-of, is-an- 
antecedent-of, is-an-intermediate-between,—the last three being 
fundamental relations of mathematics. Drawing conclusions 
from a single premise occurs, it is true, but it is subsidiary to the 
main work of logic; it has been fully considered by the logician 
under the name of immediate inference, an existing, but a 
relatively unimportant, part of the subject. The reasoning- 
relation then, should rather be written: pip. . . . < g, or (to give 
the conclusion its proper distinctiveness) pip. ... <c. But as 
soon as we have changed our mystic formula to this extent, it has 
become nothing more than the common view of the reasoning proc- 
ess,—the premises entail the conclusion. Nothing novel, either, 
is added by insisting upon the fact that the sequential relation 
holds (when it does hold) even though the premises are not true, 
that it has nothing to do with the truth of the premises. This is 
an old story in logic; there is nothing that all modern logicians 
have more constantly insisted upon than that the elements of the 
particular proposition, simple or compound, are affirmed to exist 
(or to be true), while the universal proposition, in whatever form 
it is given, is always strictly equivalent to a simple assertion of 
non-existence, or of non-concurrence, or of incompatibility,— 
we use different words, in language, according as the elements 
are terms or propositions (and in the latter case according as the 
relation is empirical or logical), but the relation continues to be 
the same. (If the terms or propositions of a universal sequence 
are, as matter of fact, known to exist, or to be true, and if the 
fact is relevant, it must be asserted in a separate statement.) 
But this, as I have said, is an old story in logic, and involves 
nothing of mystic value. 

Bertrand Russell takes up, in a later chapter, this simplifica- 


1 Journal of Philosophy, etc., 1X, p. 398. 
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tion, which he admits will appear objectionable to the logician 
(this singularity of the premise), and gives his reasons for holding 
to this procedure. He says that the premises (though consisting 
of several propositions) can be stated as one,—instead of uttering 
them separately we can say ‘if pipe . . . are all true, then c (the 
conclusion) follows,’ and ‘if pip. . . . are all true’ is one state- 
ment. This is true,—it can be done. But what is his motive for 
doing it? It is an amusing one,—he says that the type-phrase 
looks more symmetrical this way than if we put several proposi- 
tions into the antecedent while there is only one in the consequent. 
But surely to give your formula an appearance of symmetry 
where no symmetry is, is the most fatal of errors; we should do 
everything in our power to guard the unwary reasoner against 
the ever-lurking danger of wrong reasoning instead of enticing 
him into it. It is exactly for the purpose of preventing such 
confusions as this that symbolic logic was devised. In the in- 
consistent triad, of course,—pgr < 0, ‘the constituent proposi- 
tions cannot possibly all be true at once’ (see p. 648),—perfect 
symmetry is obtained at no cost of incorrectness,—this, indeed, 
is the purpose for which this mode of reasoning was invented. 
But this aspect of the use of p< gq, while a very dangerous 
procedure, tempting, perhaps, to the error of Wrong Conversion, 
is of far less consequence than the error which is involved in 
setting up this one type of statement as the form of the primitive 
logic-relation. There are many forms of this relation, and what- 
ever the mathematician may think, in his haste to rush on to 
mathematics, the logician is bound to study them all, and to 
choose only after mature consideration the one, if there should 
be only one, which he will adopt astype. There are eight distinct 
types of simple statement (all of which can be represented 
symbolically by modifications of a few simple straight lines), 
as can readily be seen by noting that there are four possible 


combinations of two terms,— 


ab, ab, ab, ab, 


and that each combination can be stated either to exist or not to 
exist, and that no statement regarding these two terms (in any 
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form of the simple relation is) can be made that is not equivalent 
to one of these,—e. g., nothing but a is 6 and not everything but 
a is b are equivalent, respectively, to d VY 6 and dV b. By 
properly chosen relation-words (and by their equivalent symbols) 
these may all be expressed in terms of positive elements only.’ 
For instance, corresponding to the relation p < g (pis a sufficient 
condition for g) we shall also have p = q, ‘p is an indispensable 
condition for g,’—that is, ‘if p occurs, g occurs’ and ‘not unless 
p occurs does g occur’ (the latter relation is a negative one). 
The lack of the common and facile use of the phrase indispensable 
condition is the cause, I am convinced, of a sad amount of bad 
reasoning. Thus we cannot infer, from the truth of a state of 
things, that whatever can be shown to be a sufficient explanation 
of it is a true state of things, but only that what can be shown to 
be an indispensable explanation of it is true. It is only when 
we can say ‘no other explanation is possible’ that we have any 
ground for assuming that a given explanation, though it fully 
explains, is a true occurrence. We do not infer that a certain 
noise is made by a railroad train because that would be a sufficient 
ground for it, but because there is nothing else which could 
conceivably happen in my quiet neighborhood which could ex- 
plain it. Ido not infer that the noise in my nursery is being made 
by my children, unless I know that my neighbor’s mischievous chil- 
dren have not comein. I am convinced that a great deal of loose 
reasoning is due to the fact that we have not these correlative 
phrases, ‘ sufficient and indispensable,’ ‘ sufficient but not indis- 
pensable,’ ‘ indispensable but not sufficient,’ etc., in common use. 
These conceptions the mathematicians make constant use of, 
and they would find it very hard to carry on their exact trains of 
reasoning without them. But the name which they give to 
conditions which have both these characters is ‘necessary and 
sufficient’; sufficient and indispensable is a far better pair of 
words, for, in the first place, the more important of the two 
(in practical and also in theoretical matters) is the sufficient 
condition, and it should therefore stand first,—it is more impor- 


1 See Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology for this complete scheme 
of Propositions—articles ‘Syllogism”’ and “ Proposition.” 
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tant that a man should know that a given occupation is sufficient 
to gain him a living than that nothing else would do, and it is 
more important to know that we have got a sufficient proof of a 
thesis than to know that no other proof can be found. In the 
second place, the second condition is really of the nature of a 
negative (the Latin language expresses it correctly in the phrase 
conditio sine qua non), but its negative characteristic is better 
expressed in indispensable than in necessary. I therefore strongly 
recommend the introduction, as a fluent form of speech, of the 
correlative terms ‘ sufficient and indispensable.’ When I said to 
my little girl, “‘I will take you down town this afternoon if you 
are good,” she said ‘And only?’’—meaning: That is no doubt a 
sufficient condition, but is it also indispensable? 

The relations just named and their negations (which are par- 
ticular propositions) are both non-symmetrical; from ‘not unless 
p is true is g true’ it does not follow that ‘not unless g is true is p 
true.” But the remaining four relations in ‘is—implies’ are 
symmetrical. As soon as we have expressed our propositions 
in any one of these good forms, all difference between subject 
and predicate, between antecedent and consequent, between 
premise and conclusion, has vanished. We have, for example, 
an inconsistency, an incompatibility (if the elements are proposi- 
tions),—a non-occurrence, if they are terms. In either case, 
the fatal error of Wrong Conversion is eliminated automatically, 
—it is practically impossible to make it. You may inadvertently 
infer from p< q that also g< p,—as who has not done upon 
some occasion?—but who would infer from the fact that p V q, 
that p V g,—from the fact that p and g are incompatible that 
their negations are incompatible? But this is what false con- 
version is, in terms of the negative relation. You see at once 
that it is impossible to commit this error. From ‘no dancing 
is moral’ it does not follow that ‘nothing which is not dancing 
is immoral,’ and it almost makes one dizzy to try to believe 
that it does. But what it would have meant in the long history 
of bad reasoning in this world, if we had always been warned 
against Wrong Conversion by a feeling of dizziness, as we literally 
should be, if we tried to commit it in terms of the negative 


A 
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copula! The one error in reasoning that people are actually in 
danger of falling into is this, and a sure safeguard against it 
ought to be heartily welcomed. The practical rule of reasoning 
is then: think always in negatives, if you are dealing with uni- 
versal statements (but in affirmatives, if you are dealing with 
particular relations). Thus, take the saying of Kant,—‘there 
are no classical philosophical authors,” or, what is doubtless 
just as true (and will give us a 6 for our symbolic term instead 
of a p) ‘there are no classical biological authors,’ 


abc @. 


We can say, at once, ‘no authors are both biological and classical,’ 
‘no biologists are classical authors,’ ‘no classical biologists are 
authors,’ or any other arrangement you please,—it is impossible 
to get it wrong no matter what you do, wrong conversion has 
been eliminated, there is nothing possible but right conversion, 
—unless, indeed, you drag in statements about non-authors, or 
non-classicists, or non-biologists, which you are not in the least 
tempted todo. Compare the simple reversibility of this relation 
with what we find in the ordinary relation in is. Take the 
familiar judgment of the poet regarding astronomers,—‘ the un- 
devout astronomer is mad,’ 


da < m. 
Try to transpose the terms correctly,—you get 
a<d+m 
o<ad+d+m, 


any astronomer is either devout or mad, all are either not astrono- 
mers or else devout, or else mad,—and so on, eight forms in all— 
all these are legitimate transpositions,—all these statements are 
absolutely equivalent, each to each,—but how difficult they are 
to effect! You must constantly change from and to or, and 
from the positive to the negative term,—the rules for procedure 
are decidedly intricate,—so much so, in fact, that in laying them 
down we have already passed beyond the field which the ordinary 
logic ever has attempted to cover. But the transpositions in 
abc VY @, on the other hand, are so easy to make that we feel 
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that we are uttering platitudes when we enunciate them. Such 
are the advantages of the symmetrical copula! Exactly the 
same state of things holds, of course, when the elements related 
are premises and conclusion, instead of simple terms. Express 
everything symmetrically, and temptations to wrong reasoning 
have practically vanished. 

In particular, the syllogism, with its numerous modes and 
figures, becomes one single form, with one simple rule for validity, 
when once it is expressed in this way. This ‘Inconsistent Triad,’ 
or ‘Antilogism’ (to use a term which suggests its connection with, 
and its antitheticalness to, the ordinary syllogism), is the form 
in which all reasoning-in-transitive-relations should be conducted, 
so soon as that reasoning becomes at all difficult. (See Schroeder, 
Algebra der Logik, Bd. II (20), § 43, and Baldwin's Dictionary, 
“‘Syllogism”’.) Instead of all the complicated rules for testing 
the fifteen valid modes of syllogism, one has simply this, for 
every case: express universal propositions with negative copula 
and particular propositions with affirmative copula, deny the 
conclusion, and then note conformance to the one simple type,— 

(A). No a is b, no c is non-b, and some a is c cannot all be true 
at once. 

If any two of these statements are known to be true, the 
contradictory of the third is a valid conclusion. The advantage 
of this type-form—the Antilogism, (A),—is that not only is the 
order of terms in the propositions wholly immaterial but so also 
is the order of the propositions themselves in the triad. Such is 
the beauty of symmetrical forms of speech!? That this is a 
perfectly natural mode of reasoning, my favorite illustration will 
show; a mother, reproving her child at the table, said, ‘‘ Nobody 
eats soup with a fork, Emily,”’ and Emily replied, “ But I do, 
and I am somebody.”’ With this ‘but’ she said in effect: Here 

1 Royce has adopted one name for it, and Keynes the other. Formal Logic, 
4th edition, p. 332. I had not yet named it at the time Schroeder wrote his § 43. 

? Professor de Laguna, in the last number of the Journal of Philosophy, etc., 
IX, p. 399, recommends for regular use this Inconsistent Triad, but he seems to 
think that it is desirable to reduce all propositions to the existential form—there 
is no ab, there is some ac. There is, of course, no need of this transformation, 


and they will seem more natural, for practical use, if left in the original subject- 
predicate form. 
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is an inconsistent triad of statements, and since mine are patently 
true, yours must certainly be false. And Emily was four years 
old! The antilogism (instead of the syllogism) is the natural, 
the inevitable, form of reasoning in cases of controversy, re- 
buttal,—in fact, in all cases of discussion between opponents. 
It is singular that it is yet to be admitted into the logics. (The 
case of Emily is special, on account of its containing both exist- 
ence-terms and individual-terms, but by this it is made more 
difficult, not easier.) Before applying the test of validity, viz., 
propositions of like quality must have common terms of unlike 
quality, and conversely ,—thus, in (A), 6 occurs twice, with unlike 
quality, a and c twice with like quality,—it is of course necessary 
to remember to make universal propositions begin with no and 
particular propositions begin with some. 

I add another example to show the naturalness of the Anti- 
logism (which is somewhat obscured when expressed formally), 
an example which is also taken from real life: ‘It is impossible 
that none of these birds which you shot should be alive, when 
some of them are breathing and nothing that breathes is dead.’ 
And here is one for the logician who still clings to his s, m, and p: 
‘No priests are saints.’ ‘But some priests are martyrs, and 
there are no martyrs who are not saints." When propositions 
have suffered this apotheosis into symmetrical forms, they have 
lost, as premises, all their right-and-left-ness,—that remains only 
asa psychological aspect. In speech, it is not possible to preserve 
this lack of order, but the eye can be trained to take in a V 3, 
a VY 6, as a whole, without precedence of either term; so also 
in the propositional elements of the Antilogism. 

In view, then, of the immense advantage, for actual reasoning, 
of a symmetrical mode of expression, why should we give it up, 
at the beginning, without any reflection or consideration, in 
favor of the difficult and dangerous ‘p implies g’? I maintain 
that there exists no even apparent excuse for throwing away, 
untried, this most useful form of speech. 

But there is still another objection to singling out ‘p implies 


‘Note that this is something which the traditional logicians have not before 
devised—a seeming-sensible syllogism in terms of s, m and p. 
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q as the sole type of compound (and simple) expression,—two 
more objections, in fact; one I mention briefly, and one I shall 
dwell on more fully. To make this one form, which is universal, 
so exclusively typical of the reasoning relation,—to ignore par- 
ticular propositions, which are affirmations of existence, of con- 
currence, of compatibility,—is one-sided in the extreme. When 
people meet together to discuss things, there is constant occasion 
on the part of one side to the debate to deny the validity of con- 
clusions drawn by the other side. We need the form of statement 


PV gq, 

‘p is-compatible-with g,’ or ‘p and g are not inconsistent,’ they 
can occur together, with which to combat the assertion p Y q; 
or, if we are using the dangerous affirmative form of speech, in 
order to deny that p< g. This corresponds, in propositions, 
to the particular statement in terms. It is one of the crimes of 
the recent mathematico-logicians to ignore the existence of the 
particular, or at most to give it very inadequate discussion. I 
have given, in Studies in Logic, the rules for its treatment; White- 
head (alone among recent writers) returns to the subject (Uni- 
versal Algebra, pp. 83-98). There is no ground whatever for its 
ever having been neglected; it is one face, or aspect, of logic, 
and of quite equal voluminousness and importance with that 
which deals with the universal relation. 

My remaining objection to p < g is a more important one still: 
to take the typical proposition as of this form is fatally to obscure 
the existence of the existence-term,—an effect which is much 
to be deplored. I have just used my substitute-relation in the 
form 

pac V @, 
or 

par V @, 
‘par is-not a possible combination’ or ‘the concurrence of p, q 
and r is-excluded-from possible states of things.’ I have intro- 
duced here an existence term,—and I have, for the moment, 
represented it by the mathematician’s sign for infinity.' In the 


1 When writing more voluminously, I use © and @ for the logician’s everything 
and nothing; they enable one, when rows and columns are used to represent products 
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case of terms, this would read 
ape 

‘Classical philosophical authors are-not existent.’ This term 
means ‘existent things’ or ‘things which exist.’ As the sub- 
ject of a proposition it will be read, in words, denotatively, as 
things; in the predicate of a proposition it will be read connota- 
tively, as existent; but for logic the full meaning is exactly the 
same in both cases. (See my doctrine of the four-fold impli- 
cation of the judgment, Mind, October, 1890, pp. 361-2, and 
Keynes, Formal Logic, 4th edition, p. 179.) Thus if a stands for 
acid things, b for blue things and c for cold things, then 


V abc 


will be read, ‘no things are at once acid, blue and cold,’ but 


its fully equivalent form, 
abc  @ 


will be read ‘whatever is at once acid, blue and cold is not exis- 
tent,’ or (if we like to put the tautologous ‘things’ into the 
predicate also) ‘is-excluded-from all existent things.’ And in 
the particular statement we shall have ab V , ‘acid-blue things 
exist,’ and @ V ab, ‘some things are at once acid and blue;’ and 
either of these statements says mo more than has already been 
said when we say a V b and b V a, ‘some acid things are blue’ 
and ‘some blue things are acid,’ or, more fully expressed, 


oaVb 
obVa, 


‘some things which are acid are blue,’ and ‘some things which are 
blue are acid."' The point is that an existence-term is always 
involved, in every possible statement, and it is entirely at our 
discretion whether we make it explicit or not. The usual view 
is that there are certain ‘existential’ propositions, as ‘diamonds 
and sums, to read off all dual forms of statements by rotating the paper through 
90°. The terms themselves I have called the Special Terms of logic; unlike the 
logician’s a, b and ¢c, they are never without fixed significance. 

1 I make it a point to make up my illustrative examples out of all nouns or else 
all adjectives, in the effort gradually to disabuse the mind of logicians of the belief 
that subjects are necessarily nouns and predicates necessarily adjectives. 
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exist,’ namely, those which contain only one significant term, 
and that all other propositions have nothing to do with existence, 
But the true state of things is that every proposition is an extstence- 
proposition, in the sense of being concerned with existence,— 
that is, of having existence for one of its terms, and that proposi- 
tions are of two classes according as they are affirmations of 
existence or denials of existence,—that is, according as they are 
particular or universal. When there is only one significant term 
involved, since every proposition is a relation between two 
terms, the existence term must be present explicitly, as ‘some 
things are accidents,’ ‘mistakes occur,’ © V a, m V @; but in 
all other cases it is matter of preference whether the existence- 
term is explicit or implicit. 

Now one of the bad consequences of giving to p< gq such 
fictitious prominence as some logicians have done is that the 
existence of the existence-term is obscured by it. This statement 
is equivalent to @ V p+ q, and here its true character and 
import are apparent,—a circumstance which may become of 
great consequence. Whitehead and Russell say that they have 
found little need to use propositions in this form. But this is 
purely a matter of taste. If anyone has a liking for existence 
rather than for non-existence, these forms of speech are perfectly 
open to him,—and reasoning will proceed in absolutely parallel 
courses, whether you use the one form or the other. The only 
reason for their preference for non-existence over existence is the 
mathematician’s inborn liking for zero.!. To the philosopher, 
existence ought to be, of the two, the preferred concept. Keynes, 
in the admirable last section of his Formal Logic, has shown how 
easy and natural it is to state your premises in the form ‘every- 
thing is.’ And this personal idiosyncrasy of Bertrand Russell’s 
has not been without its consequences; it has led him to develop 
a theory of types which, if his universe-terms had been more 
explicitly in his mind, and on his paper, he would doubtless have 
seen to be (as Dr. H. C. Brown has shown, I believe correctly, 
Journal of Philosophy, etc., VIII, p. 85) nothing but the good old 
doctrine of the variable domain of thought. 


1 In the remaining pair of my eight copulae, significant statements are made in 
terms of the non-existent,—as o V mi + mz, ‘all but mind and matter is non-existent.’ 
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This, then, is the correct and simple function which an exist- 
ence-term fulfils in logic: it doubles, at once, the number of 
transpositional forms which a given proposition can appear in, 
but it changes in no whit the signification which is essential to 
every judgment. It is always virtually present,—you cannot 
introduce a fresh existence-term into any statement, because 
there is always one already there. But its purport, its bearing, 
its exact extent, remains to be defined. Logic can therefore 
throw no light upon the particular meaning to be attached to 
such terms as reality, existence, occurrence, ‘things.’ They 
mean, all of them, occurrence within a given domain of thought, 
and only the character and limits of that domain of thought are 
not fixed by the proposition. As a general thing, it is something 
the meaning of which is taken for granted between the inter- 
locutor and the hearer,—just as is the meaning of words. One 
says: there are criminal actions, there are infinite numbers, there 
are heroes of novels, there are stones, there are (for purposes of 
logical discussion) round-squares,—all can be referred by the 
hearer to the proper domain of occurrence without farther 
explicification. The term existence (or reality) is the very type 
and model of the ambiguous, or as Whitehead and Russell say, 
it is of ambiguous type. While it is a term which is virtually 
(when not explicitly) present in every sentence which you utter,— 
while its general character is exactly this,—that it makes no 
difference whether you say it or not (the definition of the term 
in symbolic logic is @ a = a, as the definition of nothing is 
a +o = a,—that is, that which is limited by being existent is 
not limited at all, and that which is increased by the non-existent 
is not increased at all,—no matter what sort of existence you 
are talking about), nevertheless its special character in any given 
sentence depends wholly upon the context. If I am talking about 
ripe apples which exist, I may be thinking simply about existence 
within my own garden; if I am in the mood of the philosopher, 
the range of meaning of my existence-terms will have a much 
wider circumference. The meaning of the term will always 
depend upon the state of mind of the ‘utterer’ of the proposi- 
tion. The one care which logic must have constantly in mind, 
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if it would avoid all the tangle of paradoxes which overwhelm 
the unthinking reasoner, is not to mix up its domains of thought, 
—and this it will find distinctly easier to accomplish if its exist- 
ence-terms are explicitly present in its premises than if they 
are only implied. They can, in fact, then be tagged with a plain 
indication of the limits to be kept in mind, in the form of a 
subscript letter attached to the © or the o. But to keep them 
obscure is to invite unnecessarily the fallacy of ‘mixed-up 
fields of thought.’ 

The several theses that I am here maintaining (1) that p< q 
has no cabalistic and newly discovered significance, and that as 
the single representative of all the manifold relations of logic it 
is a very poorly chosen one;! (2) that the symmetrical forms of 
speech are the only safe ones if one wishes to avoid the fatal 
danger of wrong conversion, (3) that the ‘necessary and sufficient’ 
condition of the mathematician ought to become current with 
the philosopher (and in common speech as well) under the 
better name of ‘sufficient and indispensable’ condition, (4) that 
the concepts ‘existent things’ and ‘non-existent things’ are 
already existent in every statement that can be made, not simply 
in the so-called existential proposition, and that therefore the 
proposition ~< g cannot possibly be used as the source of their 
definition,—all this will have seemed very much in the air,—both 
very self-evident and very unimportant. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that errors of this simple kind do not occur among 
‘philosophers. It happens that I have at hand a single article’ 
which will serve to illustrate more than one of these misconcep- 
tions. This article of Professor Marvin's consists in an effort 
to obtain a definition of the concept ‘ existence,’ or ‘ reality’ (1. ¢., 
the totality of all existent things— it is a pleasure to see that 
Professor Marvin apparently uses the terms as practically 
synonymous, p. 477). It has been shown by Professor Lovejoy, 

1Since this was written Dr. Karl Schmidt has advocated the same view, and 
more; he maintains vigorously that “ logic could be developed altogether without 
even mentioning implication."" Journal of Philosophy, etc., IX., p. 436. 

?“* The Existential Proposition,"’ Journal of Philosophy, etc., VIII, pp. 477-490, 


This term is not taken in its usual signification,—it means here a proposition about 
terms which are actually existent things. 
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very acutely, that the effort is unsuccessful, and that any such 
effort is foredoomed to failure! Bur there is still room for 
something more in the way of comment upon the article as an 
illustration of the many sources of error that lie in wait for the 
unwary follower of the concepts of Bertrand Russell. I shall 
mention some of them, without holding to any particular order. 

The phrase p< q has no secret significance beyond the fact 
that the human mind is capable of reasoning. Instead of using 
the phrase you may just as well make use of the one word, 
reasoning, or of the two words, drawing conclusions,—all that 
p< q means is that this world is such that conclusions follow 
upon premises—that reasoning occurs. And non-affirmation of 
truth or existence for the constituent simple-terms or proposition- 
terms is nothing that has not always been noticed. What 
logician has failed to mention that in ‘if a is b, c is d’, it is not 
said that a is b is true? To digress for a moment, however, I 
must say that I cannot pretend to be able to attach a consistent 
meaning to the ‘p implies g’ of Bertrand Russell. For instance, 
in the Principia Mathematica the authors regularly speak of p 
as a premise and of g as a conclusion, but it is also said that 
‘every man is mortal’ states an implication (formal), though 
it would not seem that being mortal is a logical conclusion from 
being a man, unless the proposition is taken as being a verbal 
proposition,—and this, in fact, is the interpretation of it which 
is adopted by Dr. H. C. Brown; but ‘every man is mortal’ 
seems to be taken as merely typical of any relation of inclusion 
between ‘classes,’ and surely not every universal proposition 
is purely verbal? This particular proposition is, no doubt, near 
the border line between the verbal and significant: the distinction 
is, in any case, a relative one,—what is verbal to the chemist will 
be informational to the common man. It is a pity that this is 
the only example in simple (non-propositional) terms that Mr. 
Russell ever makes use of. In my corresponding logic-form, 
x< y, x entails y, which I call a sequence (to distinguish it 
sharply from the mysterious ‘implication’) the elements (argu- 


1 Journal of Philosophy, etc., VIII, p. 661. 
2 Journal of Philosophy, etc., VIII, p. 87. 
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ments) may be either simple terms or propositions, a, b,c, . . . 
or p,q,7r, . . . (I use x and y to cover explicitly both a,b, ... 
and p, g, . - . they are not variables). The difference which 


is supposed to exist between the two forms is wholly removed if 
one notices that the propositional terms correspond to individual 
(i. e., during the given discussion indivisible) terms. The defini- 
tion which I have given of ‘x is an individual’ (written as a 
capital, X) is 


(x = X) = (x V m.<.x< m) 


where m is anything whatever,—that is, whatever x can be said 
to be in part it can be said to be wholly if, and only if, it is 
indivisible. The relation p< gq covers, of course, not only the 
relation of logical sequence, but also that in which the truth of p 
entails the truth of g simply as matter of empirical observation,— 
as in ‘wherever the soil is poor, the inhabitants are of low 
stature,’ a truth which, as matter of fact, was noticed before 
the intermediate effect-cause (effect of one state of things, cause 
of the other), ‘nutrition is inadequate,’ was discovered. But after 
that we have two logical relations (together with that which 
results from eliminating the middle one). That is to say, the 
relation which was at first empirical has become logical. Take 
also the case of the orphan asylum (well known in the logics): 
the boys were bad and broke the windows, the girls were good 
and did not; upon the inset of an epidemic, the girls all died, the 
boys did not. This coincidence, which was at first purely 
empirical, became (after science had made farther progress), by 
the insertion of an intermediate effect-cause, a logical relation. 
It must be remembered that Bertrand Russell uses formal and 
material as applied to implication in totally different senses 
from those which they bear in logic. Thus (Principia Mathe- 
matica, p. 22) he says that “‘every man is mortal”’ (still his 
only example of the proposition in simple terms) states a 
formal implication, and again that “the relation in virtue of 
which it is possible for us validly to infer is what I call material 
implication’ (whatever this may mean.—Principles of Mathe- 
matics, p. 338). It appears that this last (formal implica- 
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tion), although it is “the relation in virtue of which it is 
possible for us validly to infer’’ is very unimportant, though not 
so much so that we are justified in completely neglecting 
it (Principia Mathematica, p. 22). A correspondent of mine 
thinks that formal implication may be identified simply with the 
universal proposition, in general,—and that the material impli- 
cation is the same thing as the proposition with an individual 
subject, in the writings of Bertrand Russell. 

After this long digression, I return to the subject of Professor 
Marvin's article. I shall use, for the moment, the relation ‘p 
implies g’ (as he does) as standing simply for the relation ‘pre- 
mises imply conclusion,’ or ‘the following-relation holds.’ Now 
this relation would not seem in itself to be a particularly hopeful 
ground on which to look for light upon the nature of existence, 
and, in fact, no unforeseen results will be found to have been 
discovered by means of it. But the danger which I have ad- 
verted to as possibly resulting from turning the very unsym- 
metrical relation 


Pipe... € 
into the seeming-simple 


has not been escaped. The phrase, in fact, is used in this article 
without due regard to its characters of absolute non-convertible- 
ness. Professor Marvin says in plain words, speaking of chem- 
istry, for instance; ‘We know g to be true, we discover that p 
implies g and we therefore assert p as true.’ That is, we know 
the facts of chemistry to be true, we devise a theory to account 
for them, and straightway we know that theory to be descriptive 
of a true state of things. Again he says, explicitly, “‘g being 
true, p is true, since it implies g."’ This form of transposition, 
when # and g stand for terms, is known quite simply as wrong 
conversion; when p and g are propositions, it is exactly the same 
thing in form,—it may be described in words as a confusion 
between the sufficient condition and the indispensable condition. 
It would add much to safety in reasoning if we could bring 
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ourselves to use freely a simple symbolism for these two relations, 
p< q, 
The second of these statements, it is true, is strictly equivalent 
to g< p, and to p< q (there are, in all, sixteen different forms 
in which it can be expressed,—see, “The Complete Scheme of 
Propositions,” in article “‘ Proposition,’’ Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology, and ‘‘Some Characteristics of Symbolic Logic,” 
Am. Jour. of Psychology, Vol. 11), but there is only one way in 
which it can be affirmed directly, 7. e., without the transposing 
or the negating of terms,—viz., in words (these are all the same 
thing), ‘only if p is true is qg true,’ ‘not unless is true is g true,’ 
‘the truth of p is the conditio sine qua non for the truth of gq,’ or, 
‘p is the indispensable condition of g.’ If we wish to deduce the 
truth of p from the truth of g backwards, it is not sufficient that 
we establish the truth of p< g,—that has nothing to do with 
the case,—it is ‘indispensable’ that we should have proved that 
p is the indispensable condition for g. Suppose we have estab- 
lished it beyond doubt that the atomic hypothesis is a sufficient 
explanation for all the facts of chemistry. Professor Marvin 
will say that the atomic hypothesis is then known to be both 
true and existential. But this is not the case,—we are still 
forced to speak of it as the atomic Aypothesis. But if we could 
prove that there is no other conceivable conception that can 
account for these facts, then and only then could we believe in it 
as an actually existing state of things, and our ground would then 
be, not that it thoroughly explains, but that nothing else can 
explain. When I say: ‘This noise is surely made by a railroad 
train,’ to use another illustration of Professor Marvin's, I base 
my judgment not upon the fact that a railroad train is sufficient 
to account for it, but upon the fact that nothing else could, under 
the given circumstances, be its cause. Language is often elliptical 
in real life, and we may really mean this condition of things when 
we do not exactly say it, but in the foundations of philosophy 
we cannot get on with any safety unless our statements are 
exact. We can, for instance, imagine a pupil of Professor 
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Marvin's reasoning in this way: ‘He certainly looked cross. 
Fifty reasons occur to me which would have accounted for it,— 
one is that he had an indigestion. Consequently, I am convinced 
that he had an indigestion, that the indigestion which could have 
accounted for his crossness really occurred, was a really existent 
thing; but also all the other forty-nine things that might have 
caused it,—for we have learned that our definition of existence 
‘‘must not imply that the real is unique.” But it isin any case a 
foregone conclusion that you cannot (even though you reason 
correctly) use the judgment p < g to define the nature of existence 
(which is Professor Marvin’s contention), because existence is a 
term which any judgment is already engaged in describing. 
(This is also Bosanquet’s view of the nature of the judgment, but 
for different reasons.) The meaning of p< qiso <p+4q, 
—that is, existence, or the possible, is characterized by the fact 
that p is false or else g is true; but also it is characterized nega- 
tively by the fact that @ VY 9, that p true and g false does not 
occur in it,—whether i¢ be reality, or truth, or a physical world, 
or experience, or even that world which the logician has as good 
a right to as the mathematician has to his domain of the non- 
Euclidean—the world in which the laws of thought are one and 
all transcended. In any case, an existence-term is already 
present,—the conception is so ingrained in the very nature of 
the judgment (whether simple or compound—in terms or in 
propositions) that to seek for a philosophical (though non- 
ontological) definition here is to invite the ‘circle-in-definition.’ 
Professor Lovejoy considers that this effort of Professor Marvin's 
is foredoomed to failure for the reason that logic does not deal 
with existences. But this, I take it, is because Professor Lovejoy 
himself has been hypnotized more or less by the Bertrand Russell 
school into believing that the universal proposition is everything. 
I should prefer to say the reverse: it is because logic is all com- 
pact of existences, because the concept existence is already a part 
of the warp and woof of logic (and not of the particular—the 
‘existential’—proposition only, but of the universal as well), 
because it already exists as one of the terms of every conceivable 
statement, that no statement (not even p< g) can be made use 
of to define it, if one would avoid the circle in definition. 
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I am sorry to say that Dr. Bernstein, of the University of 
California, also takes this view. He writes me, with reference 
to my brief paper on the Foundations of Philosophy,' that it 
will be impossible to carry out my plan of insisting upon “explicit 
primitives’ for philosophy, because philosophy deals with 
existences, and Logic has “nothing to do with existences.’ 
One might as well say that logic has nothing to do with any 
real meanings for its symbolic terms, a, b, c, etc.,—that these 
cannot mean, upon occasion, Absolute, Begriff, consciousness, 
etc. Dr. Bernstein also has probably been hypnotized by Mr. 
Russell’s p< g, and forgets the existence of its denial p < gq, 
or pg V ~. The universal proposition, especially when in the 
form ‘everything is @ or 6,’ or ‘ab is not existent’ would already 
seem to be concerned with the concept existence, but surely the 
affirmation of existence is so. When you are reasoning about 
real things, it is necessary that your symbolic terms, your a’s, 
b’s, p’s, q's, etc., should preserve the same meaning throughout a 
given discussion,—your p’s cannot mean prunes, prisms, and 
electric particles all at once. And the same precaution must be 
observed in regard to your existence-term,—your domains of 
thought must not be mixed up. But the precaution requires no 
more acuteness in the carrying out in the one case than in the 
other. 

There is also a material error in the argument of Professor 
Marvin which does not come exactly under the topic of symbolic 
logic. He fails, I believe, to distinguish sharply enough between 
the proposition as true and the proposition as “‘existential.”” (By 
the latter he means a proposition dealing with actually occurring 
things, and even, in this paper, things occurring in a physical 
world— physical objects,’ to use the undefined term of the Six 
Realists, chemical substances, for instance.) Thus Bertrand 
Russell’s definition of pure mathematics does not simply involve 
(p. 478) that the constituent propositions of p< q need not be 
true, but also that they need not deal with existent objects— 
that they need not be ‘existential.’ (This is not a bad sense in 


1 Journal of Philosophy, etc., VIII, (1911). 
? And this in spite of the fact that Dr. Bernstein attended my lectures in Balti- 
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which to use the term existential; to denote ‘existential proposi- 
tion’ in the usual meaning—‘there are occasions,’ ‘whatever is, 
is right,'"—it is better to say: propositions with only one non- 
special term, or uni-terminal propositions.) This is all that is 
involved when Bertrand Russell introduces, to the confusion of 
the general reader, in the very first sentence of his Principles of 
Mathematics, that uncanny term, the variable (and, more terror- 
striking still, the real and the apparent variable). Professor 
Marvin would seem to have forgotten for the moment that fora 
proposition to be true it is neither sufficient nor indispensable 
that it should be existential. (Professor Lovejoy has pointed 
out this oversight, p. 661). The final form of his definition is: 
‘The existent is the asserted sufficient condition of any true 
proposition,’ that is, of p, when ~ implies g, and g is known to be 
true,—e. g., the atomic hypothesis, if the facts of chemistry have 
been correctly collected, and if the hypothesis really explains 
them. But, waiving the non sequitur of this,! Professor Marvin 
forgets that before you can devise your existential explanation 
of the facts of chemistry, you must know that your facts them- 
selves are ‘existential.’ We cannot give physical-world expla- 
nations of imaginary states of things. What then is his test for 
the actuality of the facts which are to be explained by a given 
theory? Curiously enough, he takes an unexceptionable view 
of the criterion, in the last analysis, of existent things (in a 
physical world)—they are the things that can be pointed at; 
what I express in my doctrine of Histurgy by saying that they 
are experiences which have the one-time one-place coefficient 
attached to them. (See Report of the Congress of Philosophy, 
Heidelberg, 1908.) But surely emotions, indifferences, feelings of 
admiration and of contempt, are quite as ‘real’ as colors,— 
Professor Marvin gives no criterion for recognizing them; he 
speaks as if only the physical world ‘existed.’ Limiting ourselves, 
then, to the physical world, not only the truth but also the 
existentiality of g must be known before you can infer (back- 


1 Our author says, indeed, in one place, p. 479, “As far as logic is concerned, q 
does not imply the truth of p"’; what 1 object to is that he immediately ignores 
the fact that every case of reasoning about material occurrences even must always 
continue to be the anxious concern of logic. 
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wards!) that those qualities are to be found in p; hence you 
must know what existence is, and be able to apply your knowl- 
edge, before you can define it. This is doubtless the curious 
circle-in-definition which Professor Lovejoy divines to exist in this 
argument of Professor Marvin.' 

The real state of things then is this: if g is true—and if p 
accounts completely and uniquely for q, then p is true, but also 
if the truth of g has been got by empirical observation, and hence 
deals with real objects (‘has been experimentally ascertained 
we cannot experiment with imaginary test-tubes) then not only 
is p true, but also it deals with really existing objects. That is, 
if balls made of negative corpuscles enclosed in a positive electric 
sheath will fully explain matter (with all its qualities thick upon 
it), and if nothing else will, then these positive-negative balls 
are really existent objects. But it is so hard to prove that no 
other conception will explain matter,—so many conceptions in the 
past have had to be given up for better ones, that the right- 
thinking individual will be very loath to give these conceptions 
any very firm lodgment in his mind,—he will be more inclined 
to continue to regard them as hypotheses. 

What Professor Marvin accomplishes in the end (if anything) 
is to add to those real existences which are forced upon us by 
immediate experience all the hypothetical, ingeniously conceived, 
objects and events which have been devised to explain them (e. g., 
side-chains, corpuscles of negative electricity, hollow spheres of 
positive electricity, vortices, the twisted rubber tubes of Sir 
William Thomson, etc. It seems to me that we may well 
hesitate to accept these as existences in the same sense as the 
sticks and stones which are well known to us,—that we shall do 
better if we continue to hold, as we have always done, that the 
figments of the active brain of the scientist are rather inhabitants 
of the world of hypothetical physical existences than of any world 
more substantial. Why not continue to preserve the distinction? 
In any case, far from giving us the distinguishing mark of 
existent objects, which we must first have learned to recognize 
elsewhere, these hypotheses at most enlarge their field,—but 


' Loc. cit., p. 663. 
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that by new objects whose right to admission is certainly ques- 
tionable. It is true that many of the commonly accepted 
properties of the world are, in the beginning, of this sort, more 
or less, but they have acquired their firm lodgment in our thoughts 
by the fact that they have so long ‘held together,’—that 
interweaving which takes place between the innumerable products 
of empirical induction, in the way of piecing together, again and 
again, pairs of fitting premises and deriving fresh conclusions 
which can then be put to the test of experiment, strengthens 
enormously the validity of the whole closely connected structure: 
this is what I have called the doctrine of Histurgy. I have found 
it necessary to give a distinctive name to this doctrine, in order 
to mark it out sharply from the vicious doctrine of pragmatism— 
its nearest foe; things that are unnamed can hardly be said to 
‘exist.’ The erroneous reasoning of Professor Marvin is pecu- 
liarly deserving of study because it is the very same fallacy as 
that upon which pragmatism is built up. Those who desire to 
see philosophy enumerated among the sciences—that is, among 
the domains native to those thinkers who strive for truth, not, 
like Bergson, for romanticism (Professor Lovejoy has called him, 
very happily, the last of the romantic philosophers) will do well 
to strive together to exterminate what may be called the Fallacy 
of the Compound Wrong Conversion. 

The question has lately been discussed (in the Journal of 
Philosophy, etc.) by Professor Perry and Dr. Brown whether 
symbolic logic is likely to be of value to the philosopher,— 
whether it is calculated to assist him in the tangled mazes of 
thought through which he is forced to make his way; Professor 
Perry maintains the affirmative of this question and Dr. Brown 
the negative. In view of the considerations which I have set 
forth, I am myself strongly on the side of both of these disputants; 
a good symbolic logic, kept simple, sufficiently elementary, and 
thoroughly sane, would be of really incalculable value to the 
philosopher,—it has become, in fact, an indispensable tool,— 
but the one-sided and amorphous form of logic which Peano and 
Russell make use of as prolegomena to mathematics is certain 
to be terribly injurious to him—as the example of it which I am 
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here discussing will illustrate. A little symbolic logic is a 
dangerous thing, and the more so if that little is entirely un- 
adapted to its purpose. The great advantage which symbolic 
logic ought to secure for the actual reasoner is that his premises 
and conclusions, his equivalences and his under-statements, 
would be set down so sharply and definitely before him that it 
would be difficult for him to fail to keep their relationships exactly 
in mind,—it would be quite impossible, for instance, for him to 
lay down, at the beginning of his philosophy as two principles, 
what is really only one principle together with the same thing 
re-stated in its contrapositive form, as some one has lately done 
in the program of the six realists. Besides exactness, this form 
of speech secures extreme conciseness, in a material sense,— 
you can overlook so much of your argument with a single sweep 
of the eye that obscure odds and ends of error are not likely to 
escape you. Again, the mere mechanism of the various trans- 
positions that you are constantly called upon to perform,— 
(especially if you give preference, in your language, to the 
symmetrical forms of speech, no a is b, etc.) will become an 
ingrained habit, and hence a great aid to exactness. But the 
overloaded and excessively cumbrous symbolism of Mr. Russell 
—as W!a for ‘a exists’ and (4(x)) for ‘x exists’ (instead of a 
simple copula and existence-term for both, a V ©;, x V >», if 
it is necessary to distinguish the types of existence)—obscures 
many things that are really very simple. Consider, for instance, 
the “very difficult’ (!) logical problem discussed in § 38, Prin- 
ciples of Mathematics. The limitations to the usefulness of this 
form of logic are evident, and I shall not dwell upon them here— 
no unimportant one is the smallness of the number of letters in 
the alphabet, even when the Greek alphabet has been added to 
our own. It may become necessary to annex the Chinese alpha- 
bet in order to have at hand a greater number of symbols for 
terms! But besides the difficulties that are inherent in the 
subject, there remains the fact that the symbolism of Peano and 
Russell is a badly chosen one,—it is impossible that any one who 
is not going to make logic his life work should take the trouble to 
learn to distinguish between © and vy, as signs for and and or, 
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and between 3 and C, as signs for the two senses of implies." 
But with the aid of a symbolism which should be chosen for the 
needs of the non-mathematician, and which should take proper 
account of the inertia of the human mind, much advantage might 
be had from these devices. The habits of exact thought which 
the discipline entails, the custom of setting out your complete 
chains of deduction all the way back from your explicitly un- 
demonstrable propositions and your explicitly indefinable term, 
of guarding rigidly against the slipping in of postulates and 
axioms which have not been distinctly enumerated, would cer- 
tainly be a gain in any field of intricate reasoning—and especially 
in philosophy, where foundations are so much in evidence. The 
chemists would have been sadly handicapped if they had balked 
at an intricate symbolism. And who knows how long it took 
the early logicians before they were willing to trust argument to 
the letters of the alphabet instead of to really significant terms? 


CHRISTINE LADD-FRANLKIN. 
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1] shal! use, for the logic-relation, following Mally,~& when it is necessary to 
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HENRI BERGSON: PERSONALIST. 


HE object of this brief paper is to protest against the 
abstractness of the current interpretations of Bergson’s 
teaching. He is claimed, or criticized, as pragmatist or tem- 
poralist when, as a matter of fact he is, first and foremost a per- 
sonalist, an idealist of the renaissant spiritualistic school.!. To 
assert with one of his critics that ‘the fundamental principle” 
of his whole philosophy is duration is to take his statements out 
of their context. For Bergson’s teaching is that the reality, 
with which we are in immediate contact is—not duration, but the 
self which endures (le moi qui dure).2_ Nor is this the statement 
of a single isolated passage. The earliest of his books treats 
duration and freedom as characters of the ‘fundamental self,’ 
the living, concrete I; Matiére et Mémoire plunges at once into 
the study of ‘myself’; and finally in L’évolution créatrice, the 
latest of his books, Bergson begins with the statement that “the 
existence of which we are surest is incontestably our own’’ and 
then proceeds, as will appear, to base his whole philosophy of 
nature on this truth and its implications. 

To the claim that Bergson is a personalist two objections will 
at once be made. It will be urged that he incessantly opposes 
idealism; and from Matiére et Mémoire will be quoted his definite 
statement: “‘we do not accept idealism.’’® Stress will be laid 
also on the fact that L’évolution créatrice throughout asserts the 
existence of ‘brute matter’ as an essential factor in evolution. 
Bergson’s definite disclaimers of idealism need not long detain 

The very title “ Time and Free Will" which is given (with Bergson’s approval) 


to the translation of the book entitled Les données immediates de la conscience 1s an 
evidence of the tendency to lose the forest for the trees—‘big trees,’ though they 
are. 

2“ Introduction a la métaphysique,”’ in Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 1903, 
XI, p. 4; Les données immédiates de la conscience, p. 164°. 

* Les données immédiates de la conscience, pp. 95, 128 ff., 135 ff. et al 

** Me voici donc en presence d'images" Matidre et Mémoire, page 1, second 
sentence. 

* Chapter III, p. 199. Cf. pp. 12, 22, 252, 256. 
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us. For the careful reading of the passages, in Matiére et 
Mémoire, in which Bergson criticises idealism discloses the fact 
that the idealism which he opposes is often qualified by the tell- 
tale term ‘subjective,’! and that while he sharply criticizes asso- 
ciationism,? representative idealism,’ and dualistic spiritualism,‘ 
he never argues against that humanistic or personalistic form of 
idealism which, in truth, is the background of all his teaching. 

The conception of matter as contained in L’évolution créatrice 
offers a greater difficulty. This will be discussed as the con- 
cluding section of a brief analysis of Bergson’s teachings which 
aims to bring his personalism into clear relief. Bergson’s char- 
acteristic doctrines may be summarized under two main heads: 
his doctrine of self and its environment, and his doctrine of 
nature, the universe in its totality. The first is the topic of 
Bergson’s earlier works and includes his discussions of duration 
and freedom, of mechanism, and of body and mind. His con- 
ception of nature is the theme of L’évolution créatrice. 

I. (a) It has already appeared that Bergson conceives duration 
in personal terms. He refers to “our feeling of duration, that is 
to say, of the coincidence of our ego with itself (de notre moi avec 
lui-méme)’’® and says: ‘‘To touch the reality of spirit one must 
place oneself at the point at which an individual consciousness 
prolongs and preserves the past in a present.’’® Duration is here 
conceived as the creation of spirit. In still another passage it 
is thus defined: “‘ Pure duration is the form which the succession 
of our states of consciousness assumes when our ego lets itself 
live (quand notre moi se laisse vivre).’""’ ‘Time,’ he elsewhere 
says, “‘coincides with my impatience.”* These expressions, 
which might be multiplied indefinitely, show clearly that Bergson 

1 Matiére et Mémoire, p. 12. 

2 Les données immédiate de la conscience, Chapter III, pp. 122 ff.; Matidre et 
Mémoire, chapter II, pp. 123 ff. Cf. L'évolution créatrice, Chapter IV, pp. 302, 

06. 
: ® Matiére et Mémoire, Chapter I, p. 61; Résumé, pp. 252 ff. 

‘ Ibid., Chapter I, pp. 66-67. 

L’évolution créatrice,"’ Chapter III, p. 218. 

® Matiére et Mémoire, p. 263. 


7 Les données immédiates de la conscience, p. 76. 
8 L'évolution créatrice, Chapter I, p. 10. 
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conceives time as a form of personal experience. Indeed, the 
fundamental argument of L’évolution créatrice is based on the 
fact that change is introspectively known as reality. ‘We per- 
ceive ourselves,’ Bergson argues,‘ and what do we find? . . . I 
find that I pass from state to state. Iam hot or cold, gay or sad, 
I work or I do nothing. . . . Thus, I change unceasingly.' . . . 
We seek,” he continues, “‘the precise sense which our conscious- 
ness gives to the word ‘exist’ and we find that for a conscious 
being to exist is to change, to change is to mature, to mature is 
indefinitely to create oneself. May we,” he asks, ‘‘say the same 
of existence in general?’’? Bergson’s affirmative answer to this 
question will later be discussed; at present it concerns us to 
notice that duration is defined as self-creation, and that the 
whole of Bergson’s nature-philosophy is erected on the founda- 
tion of this conception of change as personal. 

Obviously, Bergson’s doctrine of freedom® is the direct out- 
growth of this view of the self as changing, as forever creating 
itself. It is needless to argue that in this teaching Bergson is 
openly personalistic. What he asserts is genuine indeterminism, 
an “‘evolution”’ in which ‘“‘something absolutely new is added." 
“‘Consciousness,”’ he says, “‘is essentially free; it is liberty’s very 
self (elle est la liberté méme) ;’’> “ to act freely is to re-take possession 
of oneself.”’® 

(6) The changing, freely developing nature of the self as 
immediately realized by intuition, or instinct, is sharply con- 
trasted by Bergson with the mechanical nature of the physical 
world as known to the intellect.? In brief, his teaching is the 
following: We immediately experience both duration—change, 
movement—and extensity. Extensity is not (as Berkeley taught) 
exclusively tactile: it is a character of all our sensational experi- 

1 L’évolution créatrice, p. 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 8. 

3 Cf. especially Les données immédiates de la conscience, Chapter III. 

4 Matidre et Mémoire, Chapter III, p. 205. 

5 L'évolution créatrice, Chapter III, p. 293. 

* Les donnécs immédiates de la conscience, Conclusion, p. 178. 


7On the important distinction between instinct and intellect cf. especially 
L' évolution créatrice, Chapter II. 
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ence.! But we are active willing beings; and for our prac- 
tical purposes, for the sake of making better use of the sense- 
complex which we directly perceive, we arrest (by attention) the 
flux of this sensational experience; we create discontinuity in 
this originally continuous, sensational complex. After this 
fashion, individual selves, Bergson teaches, constitute and dis- 
tinguish first their own bodies, then other organic bodies (which 
they regard as sources of their own nourishment), and finally 
inorganic bodies. And after thus creating, for practical purposes, 
discrete, spatial things, they speculatively interest themselves 
in artificially dividing and subdividing these discontinuous units. 
Hence arises the discontinuous, measurable space of physicist 
and mathematician and, at an even farther remove from expe- 
rienced reality, mathematical time. 

It is thus perfectly evident that Bergson regards the human 
body, all other external objects, mathematical space, and 
measurable time as the constructions of individual selves. ‘Our 
needs,” he says, “are thus so many lighted torches which directed 
toward the sense-continuum outline upon it distinct objects. 
These needs can be satisfied only by distinguishing a body within 


1 Matiére et Mémoire, Chapter IV, pp. 237-242 ff. Les données immédiates de 
la conscience, chapter II., pp. 73-74. It is curious that Bergson does not realize 
that this admission of a qualitative space-consciousness destroys his cherished 
antithesis between space and time. The truth is not, as Bergson states it, that 
space is quantitative, homogeneous, and measurable, whereas time is qualitative, 
heterogeneous, and incapable of being measured or divided. Rather time and space 
alike may be regarded either qualitatively or quantitatively. On the one hand, 
there is spatial as well as temporal quality (as Bergson here admits). On the other 
hand, time as well as space may be abstractly, artificially and mathematically 
regarded. Bergson's assertion that time, thus conceived, is really space is a mis- 
chievous metaphor utterly overlooking the qualitative aspect of space. 

A second difficulty in Bergson'’s doctrine is perhaps over-emphasized by Pro- 
fessor A. O. Lovejoy (‘‘The Problem of Time in Recent French Philosophy,”’ II, 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, 1912, XXI, pp. 323, 327 ff.). According to Lovejoy, 
Bergson combines with his teaching of the heterogeneity and the succession in time 
the denial of its ‘internal plurality.’ I am, however, inclined to think that Bergson 
is mainly interested, in the passages quoted by Lovejoy, in contrasting the con- 
sciousness of distinct, intellectually separated and measured moments from the 
consciousness of the changing self—in a word, that he intends to deny temporal 
plurality only in the associationist’s conception of it. Yet, as Lovejoy shows, there 
is undoubted difficulty in reconciling Bergson’s diverse statements. 
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this continuity, and then defining still other bodies with which 
the first will enter into relations as if with persons.’’! 

(c) Bergson’s theory of the relation of mind to body must be 
interpreted in accordance with this teaching about things and 
quantities. When he says that “the essential function of the 
body is . . . to limit the life of the spirit,’’? the statement must 
be read in the light of his invariable assertion that body, nerves, 
and brain are images.? Somewhat to expand this summary 
statement: Bergson teaches that the body is a ‘privileged 
image’ in that I am conscious of it both through affection 
(organic sensation) and through perception (spatial perception).® 
But he opposes with special vigor the materialistic doctrine that 
the brain is cause of consciousness,* and he argues in great detail 
that for memory (in the sense of recognition) there is no adequate 
cerebral explanation.’ The body, he teaches, is best conceived 
as conductor of motions,’ a link between me and the other images 
which environ me, a “rendezvous between excitations received 
and movements accomplished.’’® Occasionally Bergson expresses 
this relation by calling the body a “center of action”’; but this, 
as he acknowledges, is an inexact expression. Really, as he says, 
my body is but the symbol of ‘the real center of action’;" and 
this real center of action is the self or ‘person.’ “‘My body,” 
he definitely states, “‘has its position as center of [my] percepts; 
my personality (ma personne), is the being to which I must relate 
[my] actions."* The body, and in particular the brain, is thus 

1 Matiére et Mémoire, Chapter IV, p.220. Cf. ibid., p. 234, and Résumé, p. 258; 
also, L’évolution créatrice, pp. 206, 229. 

2 Matiére et Mémoire, Chapter IV, §1. 

3 Ibid., Chapter I, pp. 3 ff., Chapter IV, pp. 1909 ff. 

‘ Ibid., Chapter I, p. 54. Cf. L'évolution créatrice, chapter I, p. 12. 

* Matiére et Mémoire, Chapter I, pp. 1, ff. 

® Matiére et Mémoire, Chapter I, pp. 4 ff. Cf. L'évolution créatrice, Chapter III, 
p. 285. 

7 Matiére et Mémoir, Chapter II. 

8 Ibid., Chapter II, §r. 

* Ibid., Chapter III, p. 190. 

1° Tbid., Chapter I, p. 4. 

Résumé, p. 259. 

% Ibid., Chapter I, p. 37. “‘Mom corps est ce qui se dessine aux centre de ces 
perceptions; ma personne est I'étre ‘augel il faut rapporter les actions.” C/. pp- 
54, 56. 
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simply an image among other images,' and a bodily or brain 
change is a link in that chain of continuous processes which 
either begins with inorganic phenomenon and ends in perception 
or, contrariwise, begins with perception and ends in the mechan- 
ical. From this demonstrable continuity between inorganic, 
organic, and psychic phenomena Bergson concludes that “ things 
participate in the nature of our perception.”* The idealistic 
character of this teaching is perfectly obvious. 

II. When from this summary of Bergson’s teaching about the 
changing self, in its environment, we turn to his conception of 
the universe we find him describing nature in the terms which 
he has so far applied to the single person. In truth, as has 
already been noted, he expounds the meaning and argues the 
reality of the ever changing vital life-impulse by appeal to my 
immediate assurance of myself as in constant change, in un- 
ceasing sprocess of self-creation. ‘‘We create ourselves con- 
tinuously,’’* he asserts. ‘“‘In willing,’’ he declares, “ ... we 
feel that reality is a perpetual growth, a creation which pursues 
itself unendingly.’’ 

In truth, Bergson explicitly uses the terms ‘life’> and ‘vital 
impulse,"* in which, most often, he describes the universe, as 
synonyms for consciousness. Of “‘life,” he definitely says that 
it ‘“‘is consciousness.’” ‘‘To compare life to an impulse (élan) 
is,” he says, ‘‘but a figure of speech. In reality, life belongs to 
the psychic order.’”* ‘‘ The whole of life (Ja vie entiére),’’ he else- 
where declares, “is a rising tide (um flot qui monte)... , 
and this tide is consciousness." The essential causes of evolu- 

1 Op. cit., p. 4. 

? Ibid., Chapter IV, p. 200. 

* L'évolution créatrice, Chapter I, p. 7. 

4 Ibid., Chapter III, p. 260. Cf. ibid., Chapter I, p. 21. ‘‘Such is the character 
of our evolution and, doubtless, such also is the nature of the evolution of life.” 

5 L’évolution créairice, Chapter I, p. 57; Chapter II, pp. 105-06; Chapter III, pp. 
110, 112; Chapter I, p. 32. 

* Ibid., Chapter I, pp. 95; Chapter II, pp. 130 et al. 


7 Ibid., Chapter II, p. 197. Cf. Chapter II, pp. 197, 201 et al. for the inter- 
changeable use of the expressions ‘current of consciousness’ and ‘current of exis- 


tence.’ 
8 Ibid., Chapter III, p. 279. 
* Ibid., p. 292. Cf. Chapter I, p. 58. 
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tion are psychological. Thus though he teaches, in accord with 
common biological doctrine, that human consciousness appears 
late in the evolutionary process,' we must attribute to him the 
conception of life as personal, not as impersonal. 

There remains, however, a serious objection to a purely 
idealistic reading of Bergson’s view of the universe. Unques- 
tionably, the critic will admit, Bergson assigns to developing 
consciousness the title r6le in the life-drama. But matter also 
plays a necessary though subordinate part in this drama of the 
universe. Throughout L’évolution créatrice Bergson explains evo- 
lution by the opposition of brute, inert matter to the on-rushing 
current of life? To this opposition which is ‘‘never,’’ Bergson 
declares, ‘‘surmounted,’’ are due the many failures of nature, 
the choked channels and the culs de sac of the life-current. The 
diverse manifestations and forms of life, the concrete living beings, 
represent the successful strivings of life, or nature, with opposing 
matter.’ Superficially regarded, we certainly have here a dualism 
of life (that is, of consciousness) with matter. Three facts, 
however, prevent our conceiving this apparent dualism as the 
final expression of Bergson’s conviction. In the first place, his 
references to matter in L’évolution créatrice are, many of them, 
introduced by qualifying phrases, such as ‘in our view’ and ‘as 
if.’ When Bergson says, for example, “‘the breaking up of life 
into individuals and species proceeds, we believe (croyons nous) 
from the resistance which life experiences from brute matter,’ 
it is not unlikely that this ‘“‘croyons nous”’ has the force of ‘we 
are wont to think,” and that he is here seeking to state simply 
the conventional view of the relation of matter to spirit. The 
probability of this explanation is strengthened by such state- 
ments as the following: “‘Life manifested by an organism is in 
our view (@ nos yeux) a certain effort to obtain certain things 
from brute matter,’® and, “Everything happens as if a great 
current of consciousness had penetrated matter.’”® 


1 Op. cit., pp. 145, 149 et al. 

2 Ibid., Chapter II, pp. 148, 197; Résumé, p. 260. 

3 Ibid., pp. 107-108. 

4 [bid., Chapter II, p. 107. 

5 [bid., Chapter II, p. 148. Italics mine. 

* Ibid., Chapter II, p. 197. Italics mine. C/. page 125. 
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This apparently traditional and everywhere vague and figura- 
tive fashion in which L’évolution créatrice describes matter throws 
us back upon the explicitly idealistic conception in Matiére et 
Mémoire. As has appeared, Bergson there teaches that matter 
is made up of images and that “without doubt the material 
universe, defined as totality of images, is a kind of consciousness.””! 
“In matter,”” he has previously said, “‘there is something more 
but not anything different from the actually given (ce qui est 
actuellement donné). In other words, matter is not a hidden 
cause, an unknown reality, but a complex of qualities, imme- 
diately known. ‘“Matter’’ so Bergson teaches (with Berkeley, 
though Bergson does not notice the likeness) ‘“‘is precisely what 
it appears to be.’’ 

We have, finally, in L’évolution créatrice itself, suggestions of a 
personalistic interpretation of matter. The first of these com- 
pares matter with the formulations, the expressions, of conscious- 


ness. ‘From bottom to top of the organic world,’’ Bergson 
says ‘‘there is always one sole, great effort; but most often this 
effort . . . is at the mercy of the materiality which it has of 


necessity given to itself. This is what every one of us can 
experience in himself. Our liberty, in the very movements by 
which it affirms itself, creates growing habits which will suffocate 
it unless it renews itself by constant effort. The liveliest thought 
will freeze in the formula which expresses it.’"* Here matter is 
conceived as opposed not to consciousness but to freedom: in 
Bergson’s words, once more, ‘‘ Matter is necessity.’”* 

In a second passage,* Bergson supposes a state in which there 
is ‘‘neither memory nor will . . . nothing but the moment which 
dies and is re-born again and again. . . . One may assume,” he 
concludes, ‘‘that physical existence tends to be of this second 
sort.’”’ This reminds one of Ward’s Leibnizian doctrine of ‘bare 
monads’ and his description of the bare monad as one ‘“ whose 
organism, so to say, reduces to a point, and its present to a 

1 Matiére et Mémoire, Résumé, pp. 262-263. Cf. Chapter I, pp. 7, 22, 27%, 49%. 

2 Ibid., Chapter I, p. 65°. 

3 Ibid., Chapter I, p. 67. 

‘ L’évolution créatrice, Chapter II, p. 138. 


5 Ibid., Chapter III, p. 286%. 
Ibid., p. 219%. 
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moment.’' Clearly, Bergson here suggests that matter consists 
in momentarily, as contrasted with continuously, conscious being 


or beings. 
The last of these passages conceives matter in its opposition 
to life after the fashion of a conflicting personality. “Life,” 


Bergson says, “is tendency and the essence of a tendency is to 
develop in the form of a sheaf (gerbe); creating by the mere fact 
of its growth diverging directions among which its impulse (élan) 
will divide itself. This,’’ Bergson continues, recurring to his 
constant analogy, “is what we observe in ourselves during the 
evolution of that special tendency which we call our character. 
Each one of us . . . will admit that his childhood personality, 
though indivisible, united in itself different persons. . . . But 
these interpenetrating personalities become incompatible as they 
grow older and since each of us lives but one life, he is forced to 
make a choice. In truth we choose unceasingly, and unceasingly 
we suffer great losses. The way which we take through time is 


strewn with the débris of all which we began to be. . . . Nature, 
on the other hand, is not bound to such sacrifices. . . . It retains 
the diverse tendencies. . . . It creates . . . diverging series of 


species which develop separately.’* The opposition which is 
essential to the diverging forms of life is, according to this teach- 
ing, analogous to the conflicting aspects of a self. That ‘brute 
matter’ which, colliding with the life current, precipitates and 
defines single individuals is itself personal in however low a degree. 

Thus interpreted, Bergson’s view of nature is allied with 
Leibniz’s, Fechner’s and Ward's: he is, in technical terms, a 
pluralistic personalist. It is true that more than one of his 
statements lends itself to a numerically monistic interpretation. 
“In the absolute,”’ he declares ‘we exist, we move and live.’ 
“The Absolute,’’ he says elsewhere, “reveals himself very close 
to us and, in a certain measure, in us.’”"* But despite these state- 
ments, and though he admits that nothing logically forbids our 
imagining a unique individual within which the evolution of life 

1“ The Realm of Ends,”’ Lecture XII, p. 257!. 

évolution créatrice, pp. 108-109. 


3 Ibid., Chapter III, p. 217!. 
‘ Ibid., Chapter IV, p. 323'. 
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should be accomplished, he none the less believes that “in reality 
evolution has made its way (s'est faite) through the intermediary 
of millions of individuals.' Bergson’s opposition to absolutism 
is, in truth, uncompromising: it is the most fundamental of his 
negations, based on his passionate conviction not merely of the 
reality but of the ultimacy of change and progress. An absolutist 
may believe that time and change are vitally real, but he must 
conceive them as aspects, and in the end, subordinated aspects, 
of the eternal purposes,? whereas to Bergson, as to every pluralist, 
reality is forever in the making, ‘‘we are forever creating our- 
selves.” The cardinal error not only of Bergson’s critics, but of 
Bergson himself, in the valuation and the estimate of his system, 
is the exclusive emphasis laid on this ultimateness of change and 
freedom, to the neglect of his equally positive doctrine that back 
of change is that which changes, that fundamental to time and 
freedom and evolution is the enduring, willing, developing self. 
In conclusion, fresh stress should be laid on the personalistic 
character of Bergson’s idealism. He loses no chance to criticise 
sharply what he calls deterministic associationism, that ‘gross 
psychology, the dupe of language [which] . . . reduces the I 
(le moi) to an aggregate of facts of consciousness.’* In opposition 
to this view of the self as ‘assemblage of psychic states,’ a 
conception, he declares, which “ever substitutes for the concrete 
phenomenon an artificial philosophical reconstitution of it,’ 
Bergson insists upon the fundamental reality of the ‘I which feels, 
or thinks . . . or acts,”* the ‘I ever identical with itself,’? the 
‘fundamental,’ ‘concrete,’ ‘living’ self.* 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. Mary WHITON CALKINS. 


1 Op. cit., Chapter I, p. 58. 

2 Cf. Royce, The World and the Individual, Lecture III, and the writer of this 
paper, The Persistent Problems of Philosophy, 3d edition, pp. 440 f. 

5 “* Les données immédiates de la conscience,"" Chapter III, p. 1267. 

‘ Ibid., p. 122. Compare Bergson's criticism in Matiére et Mémoire to the con- 
ception of ‘the psychic state as a kind of atom’ (p. 144°) and his assertion (p. 181): 
“Consciousness never reveals to us psychic facts floating about in a state of inde- 
pendence.”’ 

5 Ibid., p. 125. 

* Ibid., p. 132%. Cf. pp. 124, 126%, 128 f. 

? Ibid., p. 131%. 

8 Ibid., p. 128. Cf. p. 167. Cf. also Matiére et Mémoire, Chapter I, p. 54; and 
Chapter III; and L’évolution créatrice, Chapter IV, pp. 302-306, et al. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Psychology of the Religious Life. By GrtorGE MALCOLM STRATTON. 
London, George Allen & Co., Ltd., 1911.—pp. xii, 376. 


In its materials, its methods of treatment, and its points of view, 
this work occupies a distinct place in the already considerable litera- 
ture of the psychology of religion. The data here employed are drawn 
from sacred literatures and other ethnological documents to the 
exclusion of biographies, confessions, case-taking, records of child 
growth, and direct analysis of group or mass phenomena. This limi- 
tation is deliberately adopted lest near views should interfere with 
breadth of generalization. From the same attitude of mind, no 
doubt, grows the unusual limitation of the problems that are attacked. 
There is here no attempt to grapple on the one hand with the psycho- 
physical details of individual experience (such as prayer, faith, con- 
version, mystical illumination), nor, on the other hand, with the 
genetic and social problems that King and Ames have made funda- 
mental to their treatment of the psychology of religion. What inter- 
ests Professor Stratton is neither the mechanism of religious processes, 
nor the functions therein performed, nor the order and laws of the 
development of religion. What, then, one may ask, is left for study? 
In reply I would suggest as a partial parallel several possible ways of 
observing the rendition of a given symphony. We may proceed from 
the standpoint of the score, comparing the rendition with the author’s 
thought, and placing the observed object in its proper position in the 
history and science of music; or we may proceed rather from the 
standpoint of orchestral technic, judging the tone quality, the pre- 
cision of the players, the style of conducting, and so on; or, assuming 
the standpoint of sociology or of psychological esthetics, we may 
study the effect upon the audience as a whole. But there is still 
another possibility: One may simply listen, and listening detect some- 
thing of the structure of the symphony directly from the tonal im- 
pressions as they are received. Similarly, the present work takes 
toward religion the attitude of a listener who discriminates its har- 
monies and discords, its rhythmic contrasts, and its various themes 
with their oppositions and systematic relationships. This method, to 
be sure, will not discover for us all that can be known about religion, 
but we cannot deny that it is a method of genuine objective analysis. 
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What chiefly attracts the attention of the author is the remarkable 
contrasts that appear everywhere in religion. Struggle, conflict, is 
of its essence. Light is opposed by darkness, summer by winter, 
good spirits by bad, God by Satan, and all this is reflected in men’s 
attitudes toward themselves, their world, and their divinities. Re- 
ligion appears as added appreciation of the self, and as the deepest 
self-depreciation; as the great inspirer of sympathy toward fellow men, 
and yet as the supreme instigator of intolerance; as adding beauty 
and attractiveness to the world, and yet as declaring all that is of 
earth to be vanity and a hindrance to the spirit; as drawing men into 
society, but also driving them into solitude; as good cheer, as deepest 
gloom, and as apathy; as priestly ceremonial, and as prophetic protest 
against it; as the conservatism of the established, and as a fountain 
of fresh inspirations; as incitement to contradictory lines of action, 
and also to passivity; as a stimulus to the intellect, toward which it 
nevertheless entertains profound distrust; as insisting upon imaging 
the divine, yet flouting the images that it creates; as striving toward 
utter unity, yet suffocating in the abyss of the One; as knowledge, 
illumination, the climax of reason, and yet the worship of a divinity 
that is surrounded by mystery and thick darkness; as seeking to find 
divinity near at hand, yet exalting it above all the incidents of time 
and all the fragmentariness of our experience. Such oppositions exist 
not only between different religions, but also within one and the same 
religion, often in one and the same individual, sometimes in one and 
the same act of worship. This surprising set of facts is established 
by superabundant citations from a wide range of sources. Herein, 
perhaps, lies the chief distinction of the book. That religion lies close 
to the strains and conflicts of the mind is no new discovery, of course; 
and isolated cases of inconsistency in religious thinking or attitude 
have often been pointed out. But it is doubtful whether the extent 
and pervasiveness of the fact, which now appears as a general mark 
of religion, have ever before been clearly recognized. The point, let 
it be remembered, is not that religion ministers to minds already torn 
by conflicts; we are dealing here with conflicts of religion with itself, 
conflicts that arise precisely when religion has its own way. Stratton 
infers that they represent, in a profound degree, the inmost nature 
of the whole religious movement. 

Accordingly, his main problem is to trace this ever-present tendency 
to its ultimate cause in the mind of man. In some cases a general 
explanation is rendered unnecessary by the discovery of a special 
ground for a specific phenomenon. Thus, the constitutional differ- 
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ences of individuals with respect to feeling tone go far toward explain- 
ing contrasts of pleasure and pain in religion. Again, one of the 
great conflicts, that between imaging the divine and yet recoiling from 
the imagery that religion itself creates, is explained by the fixed oppo- 
sition between sense and thought in general. Though a concept be 
derived from certain concrete particulars, no one of them can represent 
it without excess, defect, or twist. “This irrational element in what 
is sensuous and concrete may vary in its degrees of flagrance, but it 
is always there (p. 241)." A peculiarly apt example is found in the 
Homeric representations of the gods, where the epithets (the thought 
factor) are consistently dignified and noble, while the stories (the 
sense-image factor) contain many a degrading element. 

But such special cases are not sufficient to account for the uni- 
versality of the conflict-principle in religion. When we look deeper, 
we come, in fact, upon a distinctly religious root, namely, the very 
nature of the idealizing act, which is the fundamental process in 
religion. If I may venture a generalization that Professor Stratton 
leads up to, even if he does not fully state it, to idealize the unideal is 
to construct an idea that inherently rebels against its own meaning. 
For the ideal derives its content from the actual and from it alone; 
therefore the ideal can never free itself from the strain out of which 
it arises. The only apparent exception to this is found in theories, 
like that of Nirvana, in which negation is carried to a (supposed) 
limit. Here, however, the ideal is either entirely empty, so that one 
cannot say in what sense it is ideal, or else it retains some lingering 
trace of the actual which it nevertheless seeks wholly to deny. It will 
not be unfair, I think, to surmise that Hegel's great thought that the 
Highest realizes itself, not by annihilating contradictions but by taking 
them up into itself upon a higher plane, had something to do with 
giving direction to the thought of Professor Stratton. Certainly we 
are in this work everywhere met by the fact that religion both affirms 
and denies whatever it has to do with, and this whole process is made 
to appear as vital and inevitable. 

To give Professor Stratton’s exposition more explicitly, we note 
that idealization proceeds from various motives—sensuous pleasure, 
fondness for action, curiosity as to causes, delight in beauty, need of 
logical sufficiency, and social appreciations, whether of the family, of 
friendship, or of the larger groups. Now, these motives interfere 
with one another. In particular, the social idealizations fall into 
competition with the others. See, for example, how impossible it is 
for our ideal of a beneficent God to reconcile itself with an uncolored, 
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matter-of-fact causal explanation of this great world-mixture of good 
and evil. Consider also the conflict between friendly intimacy and 
comprehensiveness. It led James to declare that a divinity that is 
to meet our needs must not be infinite! Then, too, the desire for 
logical inclusiveness at its highest flouts moral distinctions by including 
them within some one supreme principle. 

Religion, then, is exceedingly varied. It is not exclusively a social 
process or product, as Ames maintains. Stratton says: “It would 
seem as much a forcing of facts to attribute such primitive impulses 
to the social consciousness or to social claims or social imitation as it 
would be to explain in any such way our sense of color and sound, or 
the native dislike of cold and spiders, or the enjoyment of food. The 
reverence which men have shown the Highest has usually been, 
not alone because it fulfilled their social needs, but also because of its 
satisfaction to sensuous and esthetic and causal and logical needs, 
which grow, it is true, by the mutual friction and support of men, but 
seem not to originate in this way nor to be part and parcel of the social 
feeling itself (p. 337).” 

Just what, then, is our author's definition of religion? Obviously, 
it is not to be defined by reference either to the objects of worship, or 
to any particular feeling or attitude of mind toward them. Rather, 
it is man’s whole bearing toward whatever seems to him to be the 
Best. It is his response to an assumed Perfect that seems to preside 
as an invisible genius over all consciousness. Quite naturally, 
however, the Best tends, with the development of religion, to take 
the form not only of conscious life but of ideal society. It is ideal 
social objects, no doubt, to which Stratton refers when he says: 
“Religion is the gradual awakening to the weight and import of a 
peculiar order of objects (p. 345).” 

It is important to inquire whether religion has within itself any 
solution for its own conflicts, any healing for its own wounds. Is 
there any structural plan or form through which its harmonies and 
its discords are organizable into a genuine symphony? The author 
can, in the nature of the case, give no affirmative answer; indeed, it 
is of the essence of his theory that a negative answer is inevitable. 
Yet we face this conclusion with surprising calm. Why does not this 
pronouncement of irreconcilable contradictions have a more tragic 
tone for us? One has to suspect that we are not, after all, moving 
among the elements out of which tragedy is made. Even religious 
thinkers have ceased to be moved by the problem that Mansel raised. 
He, too, declared that there is an irreconcilable contradiction in the 
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notion that God is infinite and also creator of the world. Such things 
puzzle philosophers, it is true, but rarely does religion feel much 
disturbed by them. The reason is that the strains that religion feels 
are not these logical conflicts, whether of Mansel or of Stratton. 
Stratton has, in my opinion, established his main point—that ideali- 
zation, which is a fundamental process in religion, produces logical 
oppositions. But the oppositions that religion feels are such as these: 
A life (one’s own, that of a child, of a friend) that is worth preserving 
that nevertheless goes out for want of food or through disease for which 
no apparent justification exists; the poor, with insufficient goods to 
provide for a normal human development, beholding the rich with not 
only more than they can use, but so much that they are corrupted by it; 
love (of a mother for a wayward son, of a wife for a faithless spouse) 
erecting a cross upon which it itself is crucified; godlike capacities 
thwarted because they are joined with the passions of beasts; the 
daily burden under which the laborer groans, the daily temptation 
to sin, the daily wrong that must be endured—all these conflicts, 
which the Christian religion makes poignant, concern particular men, 
particular goods, particular events. This, rather than the contra- 
dictions to which Stratton calls attention, are the sphere of real 
tragedy, these are the spontaneous religious interests of men.' 

We are now ready to point out the relations of the present work 
to some prevalent tendencies in the psychology of religion. The basis 
of religion, Stratton tells us, is that men desire something, and in the 
effort to obtain it form ideals. This is a good step toward construing 
religion by the advantages that it mediates, that is, toward a func- 
tional definition. It is interesting to notice how largely current 
definitions of religion begin at this point. One of the sure signs 
that psychology of religion has a valid claim to be counted a part of 
science is this convergence of thought toward a single basis for the 
definition of such an extraordinarily complex thing. Value, need, 
endeavor—these correlative terms are basal with Hdéffding, James, 
Ames, King, and Royce in his new Sources of Religious Insight (New 
York, 1912), to mention only a few of the more prominent names.” 

It is, then, of the first importance to scrutinize primitive desires and 
the manner in which they give rise to what can be distinctly recognized 
as religion. Stratton’s list seems unimpeachable, to be sure, yet it 
is so highly generalized, so far removed from its own groundwork in 
observation that some important concrete details seem to have lost 


1 Cf. Héffding, Philosophy of Religion (London, 1906), pp. 1-3. 
2 See, also A Psychological Definition of Religion, by W. K. Wright, Amer. Jour. 
Theol., Vol. XVI, No. 3, July, 1912, pp. 385-409. 
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the influence that belongs to them. There is, for example, a wide 
difference in concreteness in the list itself. Thus, a sense of the 
importance of family, friends, or the state fixes attention upon definite, 
concrete objects, whereas the need of logical sufficiency lacks any 
such sharp focus. Again, craving for sensuous pleasure really refers 
back to endeavors to procure particular things in response to particular 
conditions and in a particular way. Now, we get the most light upon 
the motives to religion when we define human impulses with direct 
reference to the concrete objects toward which they move. Men 
seek food by hunting, fishing, raising flocks and herds, cultivating the 
soil; they maintain families of one or another type, group themselves in 
tribes, organize monarchies; they fight and make peace; they struggle 
to adjust themselves to climate and the forces of external nature, to 
birth and death, to the conditions of a healthy, free, and full physical 
and mental life. And religion is bound up with, and gets its specific 
character in each case from, just such everyday enterprises. Here, 
moreover, the mind is itself formed; its structure appears in the 
functions it performs, and nowhere else. When, therefore, we under- 
take to trace some universal characteristic of religion back to its 
source in the human mind we need to remember that the ‘universal 
characteristic’ is a growing and changing one, and that ‘the human 
mind’ is no static thing. 

Professor Stratton has approached, but not attained (very likely 
does not desire to attain) the genetic-functional standpoint. The 
functionalist thinks of each reaction as called out by a particular 
situation which must be known by us before we can adequately know 
what the mental reaction is, and he holds further that the function 
or faculty itself is molded by the reaction thus called out. This is 
the base line of such works as King’s and Ames’s. Stratton, on the 
other hand, turns his attention away from concrete situations, and 
attempts to define religion by an analysis of mental structure per se, 
and indeed structure taken generally, whereas to the functionalist 
mental structure itself has to be conceived in the terms of a law or 
order of development. 

The kind of scientific consequences that flow from this distinction 
in points of view can be excellently illustrated by comparing Stratton’s 
treatment of magic and ritual with that of King, Ames, and Henke. 
Ceremonies, says Stratton, “‘ begin in foolish mummery, in all manner 
of cheap and childish tricks to reach one’s end, and did we not see 

Irving King, The Development of Religion. New York, 1910. E. S. Ames, 


The Psychology of Religious Experience. Boston, 1910. F. G. Henke, A Study 
in the Psychology of Ritualism. Chicago, 1910. 
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with our very eyes what they finally come to, no one could believe 
that they furnish the parentage of good. Acts that are intended to 
appeal to spirits or gods, if traced back, are often found to have their 
historic source in magic, pure and simple, in spells or charms differing 
from religious rites inasmuch as they accomplish their results by their 
own inherent though mysterious power and without first influencing 
some spiritual being by motives of the mind "’ (p. 133). Here are four 
assertions: (1) That truly religious ceremonies spring out of magical 
practises; (2) That the mark of a genuinely religious ceremony is 
appeal to spiritual beings; (3) That the mark of a magical ceremony 
is belief that there is inherent power in the ceremony itself to secure 
the desired end; (4) That magical ceremonies are mere mummery. 
The lack of an explanatory principle here is obvious; at every step 
there is a hiatus between an apparently artificial ceremony and real 
life, and at the end of the search for causes we are balked by “foolish 
mummery.’’ It is true that the chapter from which the quotation is 
taken is entitled ‘‘Ceremonial and its Inner Supports,’ and that 
certain inner supports, such as the value of definite ways of doing 
things, are named; but here at the crucial point for determining the 
origin of ritual and the nature of magic, we find neither inner nor 
outer supports. On the other hand, as the authors whom I have 
named have shown, there is not lacking direct evidence of a vital 
connection between ritual and utilitarian acts. The ceremony is 
first of all a serious attempt to reinstate a process that is actually 
connected, and is supposed to be causally connected, with such 
obviously important events as food-getting, fighting, birth, death, 
marriage, and initiation into the tribe. The ceremony is at the outset 
a social, tribal act, with communal ends in view. This gives King a 
starting point for a penetrating research that tends to show that the 
only distinction between magic and religion that is free from arbi- 
trariness rests upon the question whether a social or a private and 
unsocial use is made of the rite or ceremony. 

The more abundant fruit of the genetic-functional point of view 
in this instance should not lead anyone to suppose that the work 
before us generally ignores historical or ethnological data. The 
difference is rather one of emphasis, and generally the broad horizon 
that is pointed out is in no manner of conflict with the humbler 
‘situation’ of the functionalist. Indeed, a given fact may originate 
in such a situation, and at the same time have a deeper meaning for 
us because it is part and parcel of a great movement. It is these 
deeper meanings that Professor Stratton seeks to fix. If space 
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permitted I should like to show how, in several instances, this approach 
provides a needed complement for the results of the narrower method. 
A single instance must suffice, namely, the successful contention that 
in order to explain the social or unsocial traits of the gods we must look 
not only to contemporary or earlier forms of social and political 
organization, but also to a number of subtler but powerful influences 
of a more distinctly internal and psychical order (see pp. 320 ff.). 

It should be said, finally, that these essays are delightfully written. 

GEORGE ALBERT COE. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Kant and His Philosophical Revolution. [The World’s Epoch 
Makers.”] By R. M. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1910.—pp. ix, 302. 

This volume, belonging to a well-known popular series, as indicated 
on the title-page, differs from other brief commentaries on Kant mainly 
in the much greater emphasis given to the general tendencies of 
thought and the political and social conditions obtaining during the 
‘epoch’ considered. Professor Wenley fully realizes the difficulties 
of the task that he has undertaken, viz., to make Kant not only 
comprehensible but vitally significant to the intelligent general reader, 
and the tone of his Preface is such as to disarm criticism. He says: 
“Although Kant left no system in the strict acceptation, his tech- 
nicalities possess rights that never lapse. I can but say that I have 
simplified to the best of my ability. . . . As far as may be, I have 
subordinated moot problems in Kant ‘philology,’ and avoided 
ramifications which could not be followed up within a space limited 
by prearrangement. . . . In particular, the proportions to be assigned 
to each part have raised sore puzzles, like the necessary omissions.” 

It may be said at once that, in spite of his decidedly unconventional 
style, which at times might suggest flippancy, the author takes his 
subject seriously and shows a good deal of historical sense in exhibiting 
Kant, not merely as a philosophical classic, but as a great figure in the 
history of human culture and a living influence in the thought of our 
own time, even though the many ‘last words’ of philosophy might 
suggest a very different estimate. Professor Wenley is as little the 
ardent apologist as the carping critic, and, on the whole, he may be 
said to have a fairly well developed sense for essentials; but, where 
the space at a writer’s command is “limited by prearrangement’’— 
a hasty computation seems to show that this little book contains only 
about sixty per cent. as much matter as the Paulsen volume—the 
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question as to “the proportions to be assigned to each part” is a 
really serious one. There are three “Parts,”—I, ‘“Origins;” II, 
“Development;"’ and III, “The Philosophical Revolution,’’"—and 
the tell-tale paging shows that Parts I and II together occupy 170 
pages, while Part III, “The Philosophical Revolution,”’ i. e., the 
author’s account of the Critical Philosophy, occupies only 123 pages; 
in other words, the introduction occupies very nearly sixty per cent, 
of the book. In an advanced treatise, which might or might not be 
followed by a supplementary volume, such disproportionate treatment 
would not necessarily be a really serious defect, but in an elementary 
commentary like the present one it is particularly important not to 
defer too long the consideration of the real gist of the matter. And 
this is obviously true, not merely because the remaining space is sure 
to be too little for what has to be treated, but quite as much because 
the reader's interest is sure to flag, if he is held in suspense too long. 
After making this rather obvious criticism, one must admit that the 
first two Parts are, on the whole, the most interesting portion of the 
book. Part I, “Origins,”’ consists of four chapters, two of which are 
devoted to what the author calls “the larger environment’’ and two 
to what he calls “the nearer environment,” i. ¢., the more immediate 
influences to which Kant was subjected in his formative period. 
These chapters, though unsystematic and relatively drawn out, 
contain a good deal of interesting matter for the general reader; the 
principal criticism to be made is, that they occupy a third of the 
book. It may be added that the author's style is marred by certain 
mannerisms that finally come to interfere a good deal with the comfort 
of the reader. Examples taken at random are the following. ‘“‘For- 
tune had no smiles for his folk” (p. 54); “During his student days 
Kant continued a familiar of poverty” (p. 70); [Martin Knutzen] 
“shone the bright, particular star among his mentors” (p. 72); 
“When railways were not, when roads conjured abomination” 
(p. 82). Unfortunately the later chapters are at least as full of such 
expressions. For example: [Kant] “made no bones about the funda- 
mental character of philosophy even in his maiden essay’’ (p. 101); 
“The eighteenth century has been sorely bethumped with words” 
(p. 145); “‘ Kant wobbles often in the course of his exposition” (p. 197). 
Part II, “Development” (about 70 pages) traces the gradual 
development of Kant's characteristic views during the pre-Critical 
period of his thought. Much the best chapter of this Part is the 
first, on “The Period of Scientific Eclecticism,” which will give the 
general reader what he needs on this interesting phase of Kant’s 
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development. The two other chapters, ‘“‘The Period of Hesitation” 
and “‘ The End of an Epoch,” tend to drag, for by this time the reader, 
whatever his degree of unpreparation or preparation for what is to 
follow, is quite ready for the author's interpretation of the Critical 
Philosophy itself. 

Part III, ‘‘ The Philosophical Revolution,” could hardly have failed 
to be disappointing, considering the extremely scant space that the 
author had allowed himself for expounding one of the great systems 
of modern philosophy,—one in which, as he himself has said, the 
“technicalities have rights that never lapse.” But the self-imposed 
difficulty does not stop here. Professor Wenley never seems able, 
even for a brief time, to confine himself to systematic exposition; 
the temptation to make general observations and to anticipate 
difficulties before the nature of Kant’s own treatment has been at all 
adequately explained constantly proves too alluring. The result can 
only be confusing to the general reader, for whom alone the book is 
evidently intended. Indeed, the more technical reader himself is 
likely to be puzzled by certain passages that can only be explained 
as the result of mere carelessness on the part of the author. After 
remarking that ‘‘the problem [of the first Critique] is approached as 
if the sensible and the intelligible [sic] were two disparate elements,” 
he says: “ Perhaps it is advisable to illustrate this at the outset by 
reference to the various interpretations that can be placed upon the 
Critique of Pure Reason. If stress be laid upon the factor contributed 
by the Intelligible world [sic], the synthetic, originative power of 
Reason acquires prominence. From this point of view, ‘the Under- 
standing imposes laws upon nature.’ . . . A knowledge beyond the 
ken of the senses seems to be vindicated, and this so emphatically that 
Reason, as one might allege, determines the nature of reality. . . . On 
the contrary, if stress be laid upon the factor contributed by the 
Sensible world, Reason, despite its power of arrangement, is degraded 
from the ‘spiritual’ level granted by the former interpretation. .. . 
Thus its ‘creative’ function hangs in mid-air, as it were"’ (p. 180). 
This curious passage, which comes after a much too vague statement 
of the position of the Dissertation of 1770 (at the end of Part II and 
in the first few pages of the present chapter) and before any attempt 
has been made to explain Kant’s actual procedure in the Critique of 
Pure Reason, cannot, of course, mean what it seems to say, and it is 
hardly necessary to remark that the author's later treatment shows 
no such utter confusion on his own part; but it is difficult to see how 
the beginner could be more effectually tangled up at this stage of the 
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argument, while the more critical reader will doubtless insist that 
a few, at least, of Kant’s technicalities ‘possess rights that never 
lapse," even in popular exposition. Of course it is more than allowable 
to show that, in certain cases, Kant’s technical statement of his 
problems is unfortunate. For example, a little later Professor Wenley 
says: “Kant takes it for granted that synthetic judgments occurring 
within an experience founded upon the senses need no justification; 
while those which belong to the a priori sphere do. . . . We ask, 
Why? .. . Of course, Kant’s actual question is, How is any synthesis 
possible?"’ (pp. 184, 185). This is very much to the point. One's 
criticism is not that Professor Wenley does not understand Kant, but 
that he does not give the general reader adequate help in beginning to 
understand him. Closely following the last passage quoted is this: 
“So, just as Kant had assumed in the Aé®sthetic that individual 
images are provided apart from the activity of thought, he takes it 
for granted now that sense supplies definite objects which, in turn, 
understanding rationalizes into groups” (p. 188). This, certainly, is 
the extreme of over-simplification of Kant's real treatment—not a 
word about the ‘creative imagination,’ involving the implicit organi- 
zation of experience, or a suggestion as to the wider and the narrower 
sense in which Kant employs the term ‘understanding’—yet here 
follow characteristic criticisms, the point of which is necessarily lost, 
unless the reader is prepared to supply what the author has omitted. 
It is evident enough that Professor Wenley himself sees beneath the 
dualistic assumptions that Kant too often employs. As he says: 
“The ‘manifold of sense’ and the empty mental ‘forms’ happen to be 
pure fictions, themselves of mental origin. . . . Sense is either a 
transcript of experience from a certain limited standpoint, or it is 
nothing; and the same holds of mental ‘forms’ ” (pp. 193, 194). And 
again: “The categories, as Kant presents them, fail, not because 
limited to the phenomenal, but because he omits to push his criticism 
far enough. Other categories pervade human experience, and, if 
analysis would win success, it must elicit them also”’ (p. 194). 

It would be possible, if space permitted, to point out many similar 
cases of inaccurate or insufficient statement of matters essential to 
the understanding of the Critical Philosophy, closely followed by 
passages that show that the author himself has a much broader view 
of Kant’s problem and a more independent grasp of the principles 
involved than his commentary as a whole would indicate on a first 
reading. It is rather characteristic of Professor Wenley’s habit of 
dealing with problems by what might be called ‘the method of anti- 
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cipation,’ that the first chapter of the last Part, dealing mainly with 
the Critique of Pure Reason,—the chapter just considered,—should 
be entitled ““ The Theoretical Consequences of the Critical Philosophy.” 
Chapter II, “The Critical Philosophy and the Function of the Moral 
Life,’ and Chapter III, ‘‘The Teleological Aspect of Experience and 
Religion,’’ deal with the subjects indicated by the titles on about the 
same scale and according to the same plan as the preceding chapters, 
though the last chapter mentioned is badly crowded, and this is still 
more the case with the final chapter, ‘‘ Forward from Kant.” 

In closing, the reviewer can only express his sincere regret that this 
little volume does not do greater justice to its very important subject 
and to the author himself. This would seem like a particularly fitting 
time for the publication of a popular book on Kant, showing his 
significance not only for the development of modern philosophy but 
for the history of our modern culture, and Professor Wenley has many 
qualities which ought to fit him specially for the difficult task of 
writing such a book. He has wide interests, a very genuine sympathy 
with the ‘Philosophical Revolution’ that he has attempted to in- 
terpret, an unusually large fund of relevant collateral information, 
and, what is equally important, he takes a very human view of Kant 
throughout his epoch-making ‘Pilgrim's Progress’; moreover, his 
style, though open to criticism from the literary point of view, has 
‘popular’ qualities of the legitimate kind that are calculated to hold 
the attention of the general reader; the fatal defect—one would not 
venture to say in the author himself, but in his treatment of the present 
subject—is unusual carelessness in the general plan of the book and 
still greater carelessness in essential details. But, even so, it is a real 
pleasure to find a writer of Professor Wenley’s type, with much more 
technical knowledge than he always shows and with more of a sense for 
‘the things that are eternal’ than he always confesses, helping to make 
intelligible and vitally significant to the wider audience problems that, 
in the past, have been too much a monopoly of the lecture-room and 
that now—let us be frank—are losing ground in the lecture-room 


because they have not found the wider audience. 
ERNEST ALBEE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy. By James SETH. 
London, J. M. Dent & Sons; New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1912.—pp. xi, 372. 

This volume is one of a series entitled ‘‘The Channels of English 

Literature,’ edited by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, which aims to present 
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historically the various departments of English literature. It is 
indeed gratifying to find one volume in a series on literature devoted 
to the history of the concurrent philosophy, not only because much 
philosophy is literature, but still more because of the significance of 
philosophy in grasping the meaning of all literature. In England, 
perhaps, the inclusion of a history of philosophy in such a series may 
have been a matter of course, but if so it is all the more to be com- 
mended to the attention of academic students of literature in America. 
In this country at least there is too often a bitter truth in the jibe 
of the philologist,—that “Anyone can teach literature,’’—because 
the subject is not supposed to demand any reference to the 
intellectual currents of the period which produced the literature. 
No surer way can be found to make the study of any work of art barren 
and empty than to treat it as if it were an isolated phenomenon,—a 
sort of unique manifestation of the Absolute,—not connected with 
the problems and struggles of the society which environed it. And in 
the environment of literature philosophical thought plays always an 
important, often a commanding, réle. The wisdom of including a 
volume on philosophy in this series is therefore unquestionable and it 
is to be hoped that the significance of this inclusion will not be over- 
looked by the public or by the professional students of literature. 
Professor Seth has performed in a very admirable fashion the task 
of supplying a history of English philosophy for such a series. He has 
pointed out in his Introduction the non-academic quality of English 
philosophy of the classical period, produced as it was in most cases 
by men of affairs rather than by professional teachers of philosophy, 
and he has evidently sought to follow the tradition of treatment thus 
established. Rarely indeed does an academic scholar, writing upon 
his specialty, produce a book so free from technicalities that might 
puzzle even the well-informed reader who is not a specialist. The 
style of the work is admirable. Professor Seth’s English is clear and 
fluent and at the same time dignified. In this connection the large 
and very skillful use of quotations ought especially to be commended. 
The philosophers speak each in his own language and the reader is 
thus enabled to get the literary flavor of the original in quite an 
extraordinary degree, considering the brevity of the work. The 
use of quotation is an important element in realizing the intention to 
regard English philosophy as a form of English literature (p. vii). 
In arranging his chapters Professor Seth has avoided a slavish fidelity 
to his sources, his presentation following a logical order of development 
rather than the more or less accidental order in which circumstances 
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may have determined a philosopher to write or publish his system. 
And yet this has been accomplished without falsifying the record. 
The result is a high degree of lucidity which makes the book delight- 
fully easy to read, even where the subjects treated are the most 
difficult. The accuracy of scholarship is such as one would expect 
from such a student as Professor Seth. The work is an excellent 
piece of popularization, for it has the essential qualities of good popular 
writing,—simplicity of statement and accuracy of conception. Con- 
sidered as a work of literature, the greatest defect of Professor Seth’s 
book is the rigidly impersonal tone of his presentation; he rarely criti- 
cises a philosopher and his comments frequently lack that touch of 
personality which makes Leslie Stephen's writing upon English phil- 
osophy so interesting,—and also at times so exasperating to the reader 
who knows the sources at first hand. But a work of this size and kind 
does not easily lend itself to such a style. 

The book is intended to be a history of philosophers rather than of 
philosophy. ‘My effort has been to concentrate attention on the 
epoch-making philosophers rather than on the less important figures 
in the movement, and on the actual thought of the individual philos- 
ophers rather than on the logical sequence of English philosophy as a 
chapter in the development of ideas"’ (p. vii). This undoubtedly is 
the wise plan to follow in a work of this kind. Professor Seth does not 
include, however, so much biographical material as this statement of 
his purpose might lead one toexpect. In fact there is very little except 
in the case of Bacon and Hobbes, and the effort to relate the phil- 
osopher and his thought to the environment is rather conspicuously 
absent. In the part dealing with the nineteenth century the author 
has practically abandoned his intention to concentrate attention on 
epoch-making thinkers, for here we find a large number of brief and 
general summaries of different systems. Quite properly John Stuart 
Mill is given the most space, but even in his case Professor Seth does 
not appear to regard his philosophy as epoch-making. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether he appraises Mill quite so highly as he might with 
justice. For the rest, some nineteen other men aré discussed in this 
part, receiving on the average about four and one half pages apiece; 
of these Spencer receives the most, about fifteen pages. it is a 
misfortune that Professor Seth desisted from his original intention 
when he came to discuss the philosophy of the nineteenth century. 
It is perhaps too soon to write the history of this period, but the latter 
part of Professor Seth's book might have attained more originality 
and a higher constructive plane if he had attempted to treat the 
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nineteenth century as he has the seventeenth and eighteenth. It 
would be worth while to know who were the epoch-making philoso- 
phers of the nineteenth century. Sooner or later the historian will 
have to answer this question and one wishes that Professor Seth had 
essayed it. 

The three parts of the book, dealing respectively with the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, are practically equal in 
length. It is a question whether the purpose of the work might not 
have been better served if the earlier parts had been curtailed in order 
to save more space for the later parts, since the general reader is 
probably less interested in Bacon and Hobbes than he is in J. S. Mill 
or Spencer. On the other hand, the roots of English philosophy are 
undoubtedly to be found in the seventeenth century, as Professor Seth 
says, and no doubt also the general reader requires more assistance to 
appreciate the earlier thinkers than he does to understand his con- 
temporaries. However the space might have been allotted,—and it 
is doubtful whether the division actually used has not as much to 
commend it as any other,—one regrets that Professor Seth could not 
have treated other philosophers in the more leisurely fashion that he is 
able to adopt in his chapters on Bacon and Hobbes. These chapters 
are the best in the book, apparently because the author has space for 
criticism and comment, whereas the later chapters take on more and 
more the character of abstracts. In the earlier chapters the work of 
the philosophers is not only summarized but evaluated and the 
exposition is enriched by biographical material and by more frequent 
references to the political and scientific currents which shaped the 
logical, metaphysical, and ethical problems of this period. The result 
is a certain breadth of treatment which one does not find, in the 
same degree at least, elsewhere in the book. 

As a general rule Professor Seth’s interpretations of the philosophers 
to whom he devotes any considerable space are entirely acceptable. 
There is one important exception to this statement, however, and to 
this we shall devote the remainder of our space. The chapter on 
Berkeley seems to the reviewer to give in certain respects a misleading 
estimate of that philosopher's place in the history of philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Seth regards Berkeley's immaterialism as the most significant 
element in his philosophy and holds that this entitles him to be 
ranked as the founder of modern idealism. ‘His philosophic genius 
may be said to have spent itself in a single flash of insight, in the clear 
apprehension of one great truth about external reality and man’s 
knowledge of it; but so brilliant is this one achievement, so epoch- 
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making is its importance, not only for the sceptical reduction of 
Lockian principles in Hume, but for the subsequent movement of 
philosophical reconstruction in Kant and his successors, that it is not 
too much to say that Berkeley is the founder of modern idealism” 
(pp. 126 f.). Probably most idealists will be inclined to dissent from 
this, or at least to qualify it greatly, and in view of the labor which 
later idealists expended in differentiating their theory from Berkeley’s, 
it seems somewhat surprising that Professor Seth should have taken 
the position he has without justifying himself more at length. Cer- 
tainly modern idealism cannot be identified except in the most general 
way with the following items in Berkeley’s services to philosophy: 
“For it was Berkeley who first . . . ventured the affirmation that 
the esse of material and extended things is percipi, that the primary 
reality is spiritual and the reality of the material world mind-depend- 
ent; that matter and extension are neither substantial nor attributes, 
co-ordinate with thought, of one ultimate substance, but in their very 
nature subordinate to thought and the thinking mind. And if Locke 
had already hinted that true agency is to be found only in the spiritual 
sphere, it was Berkeley who first clearly apprehended the essentially 
passive and impotent character of material ‘forces’ [was this not in 
fact a commonplace of speculation in Berkeley's time?], and pointed 
persistently to mind or will as the one true cause” (p. 127). The 
contribution which Berkeley really did make in his theory of immater- 
ialism was his destructive criticism of the representational theory of 
knowledge, a criticism which Kant scarcely succeeded in improving, 
but this is very far from a constructive theory of idealism. 

Whatever the origin of idealism may have been, or whether all 
idealism is essentially of the Berkeleyan type, there are good historical 
grounds for regarding Professor Seth’s emphasis on Berkeley’s im- 
materialism as a misconception. It is a misconception of Berkeley's 
natural capacity to class him as a metaphysical genius. On the 
contrary, in metaphysical construction he was uniformly weak, and 
his weakness is shown by the facility with which he deserted meta- 
physics for theology or even for popular religion. His genius was 
psychological rather than metaphysical, whatever his personal interest 
may have been, and his most significant and original contribution to 
English thought lies in his theory of vision and the deductions that 
can be drawn from it rather than in his more metaphysical theories. 
Whoever has read the works of the English Associationists, both in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, must have been struck with 
the profound impression that Berkeley’s analysis of the visual per- 
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ception of depth had made upon them. In it they found the most 
convincing example of the working value of their principle of associ- 
ation. If an experience superficially so elementary and immediate 
as the perception of depth is a case of association, who will be rash 
enough to limit arbitrarily the scope of that principle in explaining 
other relations? Here is the solvent that shall break down the 
rationalist’s intuitive relations for, as Berkeley himself perceived, it 
not only makes it possible to regard the empirical law of nature as an 
order of sensations, but it enables the critic to attack the rationalist 
on his own ground, the geometrical sciences based on the intuition of 
space. 

The ‘visual sign language’ is Berkeley’s most significant addition 
to English empiricism, and it is this which entitles him to a place as 
an epoch-making thinker. As the historians of philosophy have 
always pointed out, Locke was in many respects more of a rationalist 
than an empiricist. English philosophy as he left it was, so to speak, 
in a state of unstable equilibrium; it might, so far as he was concerned, 
have fallen in either direction, though doubtless, as Professor Seth 
says, the senius of the Anglo-Saxon might have been expected to 
develop it by an experiential method. But with the work of Berkeley 
the direction of its development was definitely determined and the 
outcome was prefigured. Mere experientialism was in the way of 
becoming empiricism in the technical sense of the word (the dis- 
tinction between these terms is Professor Seth's, p. 5). Sensations 
and ideas were already conceived as self-contained mental entities 
between which only external relations can subsist, and this is the 
essence of empiricism. This and not immaterialism, which in itself 
took little or no hold upon Berkeley's successors, is his significant 
contribution to philosophy. 

GEORGE H. SABINE. 
LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 


Kant and Spencer: A Critical Exposition. By BorDEN PARKER 
Bowne. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. 
— pp. xii, 439. $3.00 net. 

This posthumous book by Professor Bowne is in many respects a 
highly serviceable volume. It is based upon systematic lectures given 
during many years to his students. It offers a searching general 
criticism of both Kant and Spencer, but has also the special purpose 
of showing how the author’s own body of thought stands related to 
each of these typical systems. The book is clearly and for the most 
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part strongly reasoned, and is written in a readable style. The present 
reviewer has been accustomed to regard Professor Bowne’s writings 
as useful especially throughout the middle reaches of a student’s 
philosophical education, but as less effective in developing and sus- 
taining the highest insights. The Kant and Spencer probably does 
not succeed in removing entirely the measure of adverse criticism that 
might seem to be implied in such an estimate, but it modifies the esti- 
mate to such a degree as to advance by several stages Professor 
Bowne’s philosophical reputation. 

In form and editing the book seems to be reasonably complete. 
The Publishers’ Note, to be sure, speaks of it as the first dictation of 
the matter to his stenographer, which had not received its final 
polish from the author’s hand. A careful perusal, however, gives little 
evidence of the crudeness which this might imply, and warrants an 
indorsement of the publishers’ belief that “all these errors have been 
eliminated by the studious care of friends thoroughly familiar with 
the author’s thought,”—the corrections in every case being enclosed 
within brackets. But further, the work is fully wrought out as a 
systematic whole, and also the detailed discussions are logically com- 
plete, well-balanced, and effective. It is difficult to see what further 
changes the author would have cared to make. 

The easier part of the author’s task, no doubt, was the analysis of 
Spencer, to which the second half of the book is devoted. Very 
nearly all of the matter here adduced will receive the assent of all 
professional students of philosophy. It is true that the criticism is 
sweepingly destructive, but what would one have? It is at any rate 
couched in a respectful spirit, and is free from sarcasm and invective— 
a consideration which Spencer has not always received from his critics 
in general, nor even in the past from Professor Bowne himself. The 
treatment is restricted to the First Principles and Principles of 
Psychology, with brief reference to a few ideas contained in the 
Principles of Biology. The Ethics and the Sociology, then, fall 
entirely outside the discussion. 

After a brief introduction, the body of Spencer's thought is taken up 
in five chapters under the following heads: “ Mr. Spencer’s Agnosti- 


cism;"’ “‘Mr. Spencer’s Doctrine of Science;” ‘“‘The Law of Evolu- 
tion;’’ “‘ Doctrine of Life and Mind;” “Spencer’s Empirical Theory 
of Thought.”” An adequate exposition is given, as a basis for criticism, 


so that the book is complete in itself. The present reviewer has little 
but commendation for this entire half of the volume. It appeals to 
me as the most serviceable assemblage of fair and analytical criticism 
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of Spencer's system which we possess. Further, it wants little in 
point of exhaustiveness concerning the portions under discussion. 
Few studies would be more fruitful, for the student at a certain stage 
of progress, than the perusal of these three volumes of Spencer, checked 
at every step by reference to Bowne’s destructive criticism. 

The more onerous problem involved in the treatment of Kant’s 
system is handled in a somewhat less satisfactory way. It is true 
that the line of discussion taken in any given case is usually well 
thought out, and strongly presented. Yet the author seems much 
in doubt about just what he wants to do with Kant. Nearly all 
Kant's detailed positions, of course, are disallowed; yet the Kantian 
critique of knowledge as a whole is regarded as intensely significant. 
But whether that significance points to a realistic or an idealistic inter- 
pretation of knowledge is an issue which seems to divide the author’s 
sympathies; while the thing especially to be desired, a demonstration 
of the union of the two, he does not successfully develop. 

The discussion is limited, in the first place, to the Critique of Pure 
Reason alone. No more than a single paragraph—the concluding one 
of the Kant lectures—is given to Kant’s ethical writings. And this 
in spite of the fact that the ethical idealism there inculcated is highly 
congenial to Professor Bowne. As an exposition of the essential mean- 
ing of Kant’'s teaching, then, the lectures are not well-balanced. 

But in the second place the chief difficulty with Professor Bowne’s 
treatment of Kant is an antagonism, not really resolved, between a 
realistic and an idealistic rendering. Apparently Bowne’s original 
antecedents had inclined him to a realistic treatment, but his own 
maturer thinking led him to idealistic views. Thus on p. 18 we find 
attention called to “a certain fact from oversight of which Kant has 
involved his system in needless skepticism and much confusion. 
If we ask concerning the possibility of knowledge or experience we 
note that there are two sets of conditions, one from the side of the 
subject and one from the side of the object, and for a complete theory 
of knowledge both sets of conditions have to be taken into account. 
Kant, however, took account of only one set, the conditions from the 
side of the subject.’’ Again (p. 46), “If we will not allow that this 
[constructive activity of thought] truly grasps things and relations 
existing apart from it, then solipsism is the immediate result. .. . 
This point has been entirely overlooked by Kant.’ From passages 
like these one might infer that Kant’s searching studies of the way in 
which the universals of thought construe and determine the objective 
meanings of our experience had been lost on the author. It seems to 
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be a presupposition of this type, too, which leads him to minimize the 
significance of Kant’s transcendental deduction of the categories. 
He does not appear to detect within it the argument for an over- 
individual thought synthesis having objective import. Accordingly, 
he views it only as a ‘‘discovery of the categories from another point 
of view than that taken in the metaphysical deduction”—much as if 
it were an essay in psychology. He is determined at all events to 
“avoid the apparent absurdity in Kant’s doctrine that the mind 
makes nature” (p. 77), and he does it by showing that “if we allow 
the world to be as real and as independent of us as the most pro- 
nounced disciple of common sense would maintain,” there must still 
be a mental synthesis. But this fails to develop the full profundity of 
Kant’s thought. A further result of the same presupposition is that 
Bowne will have nothing to do with Kant’s conception of causality as 
a mere rule of synthesis among phenomena, and insists upon using 
this concept for gaining a metaphysical ‘world of power” beyond 
phenomena. In like manner the thing-concept, instead of marking a 
permanence of objective meaning, as for Kant, refers for Bowne to a 
metaphysical reality beyond experience. A dozen other criticisms 
and estimates issue from this same viewpoint, which arises, one 
may judge, from a failure to take Kant’s meaning with sufficient 
depth. 

Yet Professor Bowne is far from remaining upon the level of such 
an interpretation. He advances to the idealistic rendering. ‘‘The 
conception of a world of reality altogether apart from mind and 
antithetical to it, which is the source of the various agnosticisms, we 
reject outright” (p. 148). Indeed, we have in this volume one of the 
most effective formulations available of the argument against agnos- 
ticism, whether in its Kantian or Spencerian form. The very clear 
and satisfactory criticism of Kant’s radical separation between 
phenomena and noumena even renders assistance in some matters 
not entirely free from difficulty in Bowne’s own Personalism. The 
author holds that Universal Mind is the ground and construing power 
of all being, that only through this conception can the realistic con- 
ceptions receive their vindication. Space, for instance, is real, and 
not, as for Kant, a subjective construction of the individual’s mind. 
But its reality is but universal subjectivity, as a form of expression of 
the world-spacing Universal Mind (pp. 142-143). And so with all 
the categories, except so far as they are indeed devices due to the 
limitations of our human thinking. 

But the trouble is that if “conditions on the part of the object” 
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are admitted in knowledge, as something quite apart from those 
universals of meaning that Kant traced to the determinant energy of 
mind, then all logical ground for maintaining the idealistic conviction 
is cut away. Not by a dogmatic assertion of real objectivity, but by 
a critical examination of the way in which the objective meanings of 
experience, which arise through spiritual activity, tend to realize and 
justify themselves in the expression of universal systematic order, 
can the subjectivism which has so haunted the idealistic interpretation 
be laid. And this task Professor Bowne has not achieved—he has 
scarcely even indicated its existence. 

After the author has labored valiantly to establish the general lines 
of an idealistic construction of the world, and to show that a proper 
reading of metaphysical issues points with logical power to such a 
rendering, one is surprised to see how easily he throws it all away in 
face of Kant’s criticism of the proofs for the existence of God. The 
peculiar Kantian assumptions which infect this famous discussion, 
although in other places obnoxious to Bowne, are not here pointed 
out; and the argument throughout is accepted, with the comment that 
the theistic solution, while it cannot be proved, “is the only one that 
gives our minds any insight or satisfaction.” ‘Thought has become 
pragmatic, especially in ethical and religious fields, and we are very 
little concerned with speculative inadequacy, provided a doctrine 
works well in practice and enriches and furthers life" (p. 209). Demon- 
stration clear to the hilt need not here come in question; but surely 
if the truth-characteristics of our experience, when critically and 
logically read, point strongly towards an idealistic metaphysics, as 
Bowne really believes, the situation for theism is more favorable that 
as if, with Kant, the entire theistic argumentation were a hopeless 
paralogism. And it is worth while to claim all that advantage. 
Kant's batteries, based upon the absolute separation of thought and 
being, are of antiquated model; while some of us at least have not 
yet become so pragmatic as to leave the intellectual life entirely out 
of account in these issues. 

EpGar L. HINMAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Etudes de Philosophie Ancienne et de Philosophie Moderne. Par V. 
BROCHARD. Recuillies et précédées d’une introduction par V. 
De.sos. Paris, Alcan, 1912.—pp. xxviii, 559. 

By the death of Victor Brochard in November, 1907, France lost one 
of her most brilliant historians of philosophy. While the history of 
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philosophy was for Brochard a living garden of thought, and in repro- 
ducing he also recreates the systems of previous generations, his work 
never reached a stage of independent construction; his system of 
philosophy was still in the making when death overtook him. For 
that reason the present volume is an adequate tribute to his memory; 
for it is a collection of studies, obviously written in the light of guiding 
principles, which taken as a whole makes on the mind an impression 
like that of a great painter’s studies. Other works remain to support 
the memory of the author as a student of aspects and departments 
of philosophy, notably the essay De l’ Erreur and the great work, Les 
Sceptiques Grecs, which, though now a quarter of a century old, is 
still so fresh. But there was room also for this collection of essays to 
show us how Brochard looked at the history of speculative thought as 
awhole. The book defies the reviewer by the number and complexity 
of its subjects and one can only say that every subject is treated with 
the brilliance of style that is the birthright of French philosophers 
and with a degree of accurate scholarship not often attained by them. 
The printing of the work leaves a feeling of regret that the monument 
of piety was not more carefully finished: from the first appearance of 
‘septicisme’ (p. xv) to the last page the reader stumbles continually 
on peculiar combinations of letters, misplaced letters, and other 
typographical annoyances, while no Greek quotation of any length 
survives unmutilated and some are almost unintelligible. But we 
will waste no time on the proofreaders since more important matters 
call for our notice. 

As the title indicates, the studies fall into two groups, ancient and 
modern. It will be convenient to indicate the affinities of the studies 
in a different way. The first four studies deal with the Pre-Socratic 
and Socratic development of dialectic: then comes a group of six 
studies in Platonism; followed by two on Stoic logic and two on 
Epicurean inorality. This ends the first part. The second part 
opens with Bacon and that study is closely associated with the sixth on 
J. S. Mill and the seventh on the Law of Similarity. The second essay 
of this part unites Descartes with the Stoics; the third unites Descartes 
and Spinoza; while the fourth and fifth unite Spinoza with the Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy of Philo Judaeus. The last three are more dis- 
tinctively studies in present conditions and theories. Of the twenty- 
four studies fourteen are occupied with the ancient and ten with 
modern philosophy. Not in quantity only but also in quality the 
balance remains in favor of the ancients; the Greek philosophers are 
studied in and for themselves, while the moderns are treated with a 
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view to earlier affinities or to comparison of modern with ancient the- 
ories. The real pivot of Brochard’s thought is that question of the 
nature of certainty which occupied his earliest curiosity (as a disciple 
of Renouvier) and guided his study of the Greek sceptics. The 
progress of his work can be traced backward: from the Stoic position 
he moves back to Aristotle’s metaphysic, finds himself among thoughts 
that have their root in Plato's dialectic, and then sees opening up 
before him the vista of Pre-Socratic thought. All these studies have 
been before the public many years; their results have in some cases 
become commonplaces; it would be an impertinence both to the 
author and his readers to do more than indicate how well these 
studies combine to mark the stages of a continuous history of thought. 
The series of studies begins from the Eleatic Zeno with a defence of 
his “arguments” against those who regard them as “sophisms.” 
Incidentally this illustrates the significance of the Eleatic continuity; 
the converse or Heraclitean position is developed in a study on Prota- 
goras and Democritus. This study, closely connected with the later 
scepticism, shows M. Brochard at his best; he has expressed with 
wonderful clearness the exact position of Protagoras, neither a sceptic 
of the later type nor a dogmatist of the earlier “physical’’ school, 
an empiric without the subjectivity of Hume and a trenchant critic 
of the “Unknowable."”” At the heart of Protagoras’ teaching is a 
thought of great significance for all Greek philosophy, in the words of 
our author ‘‘on ne pense pas ce qui n'est pas."” With Protagoras M. 
Brochard compares Democritus; for Protagoras thought is real and the 
limit of reality; there are, so to say, sensations, though beyond the 
sensible there is no permanent imperceptible ground of sensations; for 
Democritus “the bond which united being to thought, reality to 
representation, was broken” (p. 30): in other words the fatal idea of 
‘secondary’ as opposed to ‘primary’ qualities here came in; to 
overcome the sophist the dogmatist invented the deadly weapon of 
scepticism: “‘c’était une sorte de scandale logique!"’ Henceforth the 
efforts of philosophers are to be centered on the question: Is there a 
permanent not perceived by the senses, and if so, what is its guarantee, 
its reason, its Logos? The study of Socrates shows us the power and 
the crudity of the Socratic position and leads into the ethical part of 
Platonism. The studies on Plato embrace the literary and the 
philosophic aspects of the work of Plato, dealing with the myths of 
Plato, the Symposium, the problem of Becoming, Platonic ethics, and 
the theory of Ideas as expressed in the Parmenides, the Sophist, and 
the Laws. The myths are, for Brochard, significant as marking the 
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place of feeling in Plato’s philosophy. The myth embodies a prob- 
ability in a sphere where scientific certainty is not possible. It 
belongs therefore to that state of the soul which is called “right 
opinion,” a condition of feeling (perhaps “transcendental feeling’ 
to borrow a phrase from Prof. Stewart's Myths of Plato), and so 
really a sense of maximum probability. This is the point at which 
Brochard aims both here and in the essay on the place of Becoming in 
Platonic philosophy; he desires to show how far Platonism embodied 
a doctrine of maximum probability coexisting with certainty. The 
reference to Carneades (p. 53) explicitly shows that Brochard sees 
in this the root of the scepticism of the Academy. Probability is so 
much a matter of feeling that this topic naturally leads into that of 
the Symposium. The first part of this study is a brilliant presentation 
of the scheme and personelle of the dialogue, in its way the best thing 
in the book: the second part elaborates the doctrine of true opinion as 
intermediary between ignorance and knowledge, a mental attitude 
which attains truth and holds to it with a passionate rather than a 
rational devotion, truth being here attained ultimately through an 
affinity between the soul’s true nature and its true environment. 

The essay on the “ Platonic Theory of Participation”’ is too subtle 
to be adequately summarized in a few words. The aim here is to 
show that Plato’s doctrine of ideas evolved continuously with none of 
the modifications and renunciations which were at the time when 
M. Brochard wrote just beginning to be the shibboleth of Platonic 
higher criticism. With the same end in view M. Brochard has worked 
out the part played by the doctrine of Ideas in the Laws—throughout 
he finds that the Ideas represent eternal and immutable truths and 
that Plato never ceased to regard these as the real reality even where 
(as in the Laws) he does not explicitly restate his first principles. 

From Plato we pass to the Stoics. The lack of any direct study of 
Aristotle leaves a serious blank and shows how far the series fails to 
represent Brochard’s scheme of thought. The logic of the Stoics is 
ably expounded under the rubric “the idea of law replaces the idea 
of essence,”"—a very just and fruitful estimate. The Epicurean 
theory of pleasure is also ably treated, the subject really beginning 
with Plato (p. 204) and being in this study treated as a continuous 
development of doctrine from Plato through Aristotle down to 
Epicurus. The essay does justice to the theory as a statement of 
Plato's doctrine of feeling modified by Aristotle’s ideas on equilibrium 
and self-sufficiency: presumably by now this view of the Epicurean 
doctrine may be regarded as established. 
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Throughout the second part one is conscious of comparative 
inferiority; the studies though meritorious have not the quality of the 
former part. The character of the work has been indicated above and 
only two points call for notice here. In an essay on ‘Le Dieu de 
Spinoza”, M. Brochard defends the thesis that Spinoza really intended 
by the term God a personal God; “‘le dieu de Spinoza est un Jehovah 
trés amélioré,”’ he says, meaning thereby that Spinoza was true to the 
Jewish concept of God as it was ‘improved’ in the work and days of 
Philo Judaeus. M. Brochard regards Spinoza as definitely teaching 
the immanence of God in the world and as avoiding the problem of 
personality (p. 360): so Spinoza is not so much a pantheist, as an 
“unmitigated monotheist.”” The significant points are first, that 
pantheism is not the one and only feature of Spinozism (as some seem 
to think) ; secondly that Spinoza’s position in the history of speculation 
is really defined by the fact that he abandons the classical Greek 
tradition of pure intellect and final causes in favor of the primacy of 
will over intellect in the Divine mind and a real liberty of Divine 
action (p. 362). In this case we cannot but feel that the author 
confines himself too strictly to the purely historical treatment of 
Spinozism; we look for some hint of the way in which this view of 
Spinoza’s ‘‘ Deus” might help us to solve the problem of the relation 
between Creator and created, with the other familiar puzzles of 
Spinozism; but we look in vain. Finally we would draw attention 
to the study entitled “La morale ancienne et la morale moderne.” 
First the points of difference are clearly stated: then M. Brochard 
_ estimates the significance of the differences and concludes that modern 
theorists confuse morality and theology, concluding that, theology 
apart, the Greek position is better than, e. g., the Kantian. In other 
words, a genuine ethic must be a science of the good as the Greeks 
conceived it, not a doctrine of duty as Kant formulated it. In the 
eclectic morals of the present day (the subject of the last study) 
M. Brochard sees a half-hearted compromise expressed in an ineffectual 
combination of Kantian and Greek ideas. So ends a collection of 
essays remarkable throughout for clear and vigorous thinking com- 
bined with obvious sincerity and a diligent use of original texts. 
Few books could teach so much in the same limits or provoke so much 
thought, leaving at the last no desire to snatch a querulous victory 
on one or other of the debatable points but rather the respectful 
acknowledgment that here is one who is above all things a seeker after 


true opinions. 
G. S. BRETT. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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A Short History of Ethics, Greek and Modern. By Rectnacp A. P. ROGERS. 

London, Macmillan and Co., 1911.—pp. xxii, 303. 

While this volume contains about the same amount of matter as Sidgwick’s 
Outlines of the History of Ethics for English Readers, both the plan of the book 
and the relative space devoted to the several divisions of the subject are quite 
different. As will be remembered, Sidgwick’s Outlines, first published in 1886 
and revised two years later, was an enlargement and substantial revision of 
his article on ‘‘Ethics,” written several years before for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Needless to say, the eminence of the author and the qualities 
of the book itself contributed to give the Outlines a wide popularity; but, while 
it is still useful and will doubtless long remain so, there are some respects in 
which it can hardly fail to impress the present day reader as rather old- 
fashioned. Sidgwick is admirably fair, on the whole, in his treatment of the 
historic systems; but the center of interest in ethical speculation has shifted 
a good deal in the past quarter of a century and a correspondingly different 
emphasis upon certain fundamental conceptions would inevitably suggest 
itself to an equally thorough and original writer at the present day. On 
the one hand, the total influence of T. H. Green (whose Prolegomena to Ethics 
had been published, posthumously, only three years before the first edition 
of the Outlines) has proved much more far-reaching than Sidgwick could have 
anticipated, extending far beyond those who, by any latitude of classification, 
could be regarded as belonging to his school. In fact, it would seem like mere 
eccentricity for a writer today to exclude ‘ self-realization’ as one of the ‘methods 
of ethics’ that have to be taken seriously, though this principle would probably 
be interpreted in a less metaphysical sense than it was by Green himself. 
And, on the other hand, Sidgwick’s own peculiar view that ‘egoism’ must 
be regarded as one of the fundamental ‘methods of ethics’—which was bound 
to influence in some degree his account of the history of ethics—certainly has 
not gained in plausibility since the Outlines was written. But, in addition 
to such considerations, it must be remembered that Evolutional ethics has 
developed into something much more definite and significant than it was 
a quarter of a century ago, while our knowledge of the actual ‘data’ of ethics 
has been greatly increased. 

It is with this different background of contemporary tendencies that Mr. 
Rogers has undertaken to trace the history of ethics in as compendious fashion 
as Sidgwick did a generation ago. Sidgwick apparently wrote for the average 
intelligent reader, without special reference to pedagogical considerations, 
Mr. Rogers, on the other hand, seems to have had particularly in mind those 
who have very little, if any, knowledge of philosophy or of ethics. Whether 
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with deliberate intention or not, he has written a text-book, and his success 
or failure must be largely judged from this point of view. But it will be de- 
sirable first to notice the author’s own standpoint, which is emphatically 
that of a follower of T. H. Green, though the influence of Aristotle is evident 
throughout the book. This is not to suggest that Mr. Rogers is narrow or 
intolerant: in the opinion of the reviewer, he could hardly have had two better 
teachers, though it is a matter for regret that he did not assimilate more of 
the spirit of Bishop Butler. But one recognizes throughout the whole account 
of Greek and modern ethics a somewhat undue preoccupation on the part of 
the author as to whether the system in question is logically valid or not. Ina 
sense, this is an error in the right direction, for a history of ethics would be a 
poor affair, if it did not give the reader an increasing grasp of the essential 
‘methods of ethics’; the danger is, that every highly developed system, like 
that of Green, has a terminology of its own, which may be most helpful for 
purposes of exposition, but which, when employed in criticism, is likely to be 
anything but fair to other systems, proceeding upon fundamentally different 
assumptions. 

But there is another prepossession on the part of the author which must 
be mentioned, though it comes from a very different source. The influence 
of Sidgwick is plainly apparent in his frequent reference to what he calls 
“exclusive egoism.” This, for Mr. Rogers as for Sidgwick, implies the 
supposed tendency of egoism as a theory of the moral motive to pass over into 
a ‘method of ethics,’ 4. e., ‘a method of obtaining reasoned convictions as to 
what ought to be done,” according to Sidgwick’s own definition. The mere 
fact that this supposed tendency has never materialized into a definite system, 
however fantastic, in the whole history of modern ethics, seems to impress 
Mr. Rogers as little as it did Sidgwick himself. As a matter of fact, even 
Hobbes, the classical arch-egoist, would have laughed at such a suggestion. 
The most fanatical exponent of the now happily defunct doctrine of “ passive 
obedience’’ among the theologians of his time, or a good deal later, could not 
have more strenuously objected to any attempt on the part of the individual 
to determine the rightness or wrongness of actions by a computation of his 
merely private chances of pleasure in the particular case. In truth, egoism 
is not, and never has been, employed as a ‘method of ethics’—‘‘a method of 
obtaining reasoned convictions as to what ought to be done’’—though, as a 
theory of the moral motive, it enjoyed unprecedented popularity during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century and constantly tends to reappear in 
unexpected forms. It should always be remembered that the most patent 
difficulty of many of the eighteenth century systems—intuitional quite as 
much as hedonistic—was the flagrant dualism between the standard of moral 
evaluation assumed and this theory of the moral motive, which would not 
harmonize with any of them. 

The principal difference between the volumes, as regards the apportionment 
of space, lies in the fact that, while Sidgwick devoted a little less than a fifth 
of his Outlines to a chapter on “Christianity and Mediaeval Ethics," Mr. 
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Rogers saves this space for the more extended exposition of the typical modern 
systems, which does not mean that the significance of Christianity is in any 
sense minimized. The author’s principal aim seems to have been to make the 
very most of the space at his command. In this he has succeeded to a re- 
markable degree: there is practically no waste space in the book and, with few 
exceptions, the expositions are admirably clear. As already remarked, the 
book is evidently intended mainly for those who have little or no knowledge 
of the subject. The brief Introduction explains, in very elementary fashion, 
some of the essential problems of ethics, while Part I, ‘Greek Ethical Systems,”’ 
expounds in almost equally simple terms the salient features of Greek ethical 
speculation. While the simplification is carried pretty far in some cases, 
there is nothing really misleading in the treatment, which will leave the reader 
well prepared to profit by a more extended history of the subject. More than 
this, the Part on ‘Greek Ethical Systems,” thanks to the simple and method- 
ical treatment given, may be regarded as the real introduction to the last 
two thirds of the book, 7. e., Part II, ‘‘ Modern Ethical Systems."’ 

The critical reader’s estimate of the author's historical account of modern 
ethics will be largely determined by his sympathy or lack of sympathy 
with the standpoint and method adopted. Mr. Rogers says in his Preface: 
“This book is mainly descriptive but also critical.’’ But, while the ex- 
pository portion naturally occupies a good deal more space than that which 
is explicitly critical, the expositions themselves, while always careful and 
generally fairly objective, constantly indicate the author’s own view as to 
the way in which the problems of ethics should be approached. For example, 
on one of the early pages of Part II we are told: “‘ Many of the ethical systems 
hereafter described belong to one of two types, which may be termed Natural- 
ism and Intuitionism. According to the naturalistic writers moral ideas are 
derived; they are the products of desires and feelings or instincts that originally 
have no moral predicates, and they arise by necessary laws of nature (whether 
physical or mental) which for all we know may be purely mechanical and 
undirected by Reason. . . . The Intuitionists, on the other hand, hold that 
moral obligation and moral ideas and truths are fundamental and irreducible; 
they cannot be explained as being products of non-moral forces like self- 
interest, animal instincts, or the love of pleasure” (p. 119). This division, 
substantially Green's, of course, may look fair enough at first; but the def- 
initions plainly emphasize the weakest side of ‘naturalism’ and the strongest 
side of ‘intuitionism,’ to say nothing of the fact that they are too general to 
admit of safe application to particular systems. And the attempt to apply 
these labels to the seventeenth and eighteenth century moralists—to whom 
alone, it is admitted, they are strictly applicable—leads to suggestive results. 
Spinoza appears as the representative of “ Rationalistic Naturalism,”’ while 
Butler’s ethical theory is termed ‘Autonomic Intuitionism.”” The reviewer 
has very little sympathy with such attempts at ‘scientific classification’ in 
the history of philosophy or of ethics. In both of the cases noted, the highly 
artificial designation emphasizes a side of the system in question which, in 
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the reviewer's opinion, is emphatically not the most important side. Hume 
is supposed to represent ‘“‘Sympathetic Naturalism.’ As might be expected, 
the exposition of his system is hardly illuminating; and the summary con- 
demnation of Hume involves the unconditional rejection of all forms of 
‘naturalism,’ as will be seen from the following quotation. ‘ Naturalistic 
methods tend either to degenerate into Exclusive Egoism, or to regard con- 
science as an unreasonable and inexplicable instinct. Hume's Ethics illus- 
trates the first [sic] of these defects, and to some extent the second, since he 
can give no reason why some natural virtues are approved. . . . Moral ob- 
ligation, as ordinarily understood, is therefore meaningless in Hume's system; 
we cannot be under an obligation to do anything except to follow the pleasure 
of the moment, and we must do that” (pp. 188, 189). Such passages are 
painfully reminiscent of some of the most unfortunate pages ever penned by 
Green, and show only too clearly that the author of this volume, in spite of 
his ability and evident sincerity, lacks the capacity for really understanding 
positions fundamentally different from his own. 

Considering his attitude toward ‘naturalism’ in general, it was perhaps 
to be expected that Mr. Rogers would have little to say of Utilitarianism in 
its unadulterated form, which for him dates from Bentham. He devotes less 
than six pages of actual exposition to Bentham and J. S. Mill, representing 
“Egoistic Utilitarianism" and “Sympathetic Utilitarianism" respectively, 
while he gives more than seven pages of exposition to Sidgwick, as representing 
“Intuitional Utilitarianism.” The chapter on “Evolutional Naturalism” 
is almost wholly devoted to a rather conventional exposition and criticism of 
Spencer. The final chapter, “English Rational Idealism," gives a very brief 
account of T. H. Green's ethical theory, which, however, is fairly intelligible 
in the light of the previous treatment of the ethical philosophy of Kant and 
Hegel in the two chapters following that on Hume. 

ERNEST ALBEE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Essays in Radical Empiricism. By WitiaM James. (Edited by R. B. 

Perry.) Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y., 1912.—pp. xiii, 283. 

This volume of Essays represents, as the editor's preface states, “‘an attempt 
to carry out a plan which William James is known to have formed several 
years before his death.” The twelve essays of which the book consists were 
originally published as separate articles by Professor James. In preparing 
this volume, the editor “has been governed by two motives. On the one 
hand he has sought to preserve and make accessible certain important articles 
not to be found in Professor James’s other books. . . . On the other hand 
he has sought to bring together in one volume a set of essays treating systemat- 
ically of one independent, coherent and fundamental doctrine” (p. v). The 
doctrine in question is that to which the author gave the name of radica] 
empiricism, which, though intimately connected, was not by him identified 
with pragmatism. In order to carry out the plan as Professor James seems 
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originally to have had it in mind, and also to give a more complete and sys- 
tematic presentation, three essays are included which were reprinted in 
Professor James's earlier books. These three are: The Thing and its Relations, 
The Experience of Activity, and The Essence of Humanism. While the essays 
included in the book are of the ‘occasional’ sort, they possess much more 
coherence and unity than one might antecedently expect. This is partly 
because the editor wisely disregarded the fact that some of them had already 
been reprinted and selected such as would serve best the purpose of giving 
an adequate exposition of radical empircism. Some of Professor James’s 
most notable articles bearing on the pragmatic controversy, such as, Does 
Consciousness Exist? and A World of Pure Experience, appear now for the 
first time within the covers of a book. 

These essays, then, are intended to constitute, not a collection but a treatise. 
They ‘‘set forth systematically and within brief compass the doctrine of radical 
empiricism”’ (p. vi). The central doctrine of the book is the thesis that “the 
relations between things, conjunctive as well as disjunctive, are just as much 
matters of direct particular experience, neither more so nor less so, than the 
things themselves” (p. x). This proposition differentiates the position from 
historical empiricism, gives the clue to an empirical interpretation of activity 
and to the way of escape from dualism generally, and indicates how the prag- 
matic doctrine of truth may receive a concrete, empirically verifiable setting 
or application. When properly elaborated, radical empiricism excludes all 
reality of a transcendental or trans-empirical sort, and provides a new basis 
and incentive for morality and religion. 

For the student of philosophy a glance at the table of contents suffices to 
assure him that this book traverses familiar ground. With the exception 
of the final chapter on Absolutism and Empiricism, which appeared in 1884 
in Mind, all the twelve essays were published within the past eight years. 
Eight of the twelve essays are reprinted from the Journal of Philosophy, 
two from Mind, one from the Psychological Review, and one from the Archives 
de Psychologie. 

It is perhaps superfluous to add that in making these writings more easily 
accessible the editor has performed a service to philosophy. This service is 
exceptionally valuable, however, on account of both the good judgment shown 
in the selection and arrangement of the essays and the excellent preface which 
introduces them to the reader. We may hope that the book will promote a 
better understanding of the philosophy of William James and contribute 
something towards the differentiation of his standpoint from the rest of the 


‘pragmatic movement.” 
B. H. Bone. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Modern Science and the Illusions of Professor Bergson. By Hucu S. R. Extiot, 
with a preface by Sirk Ray LANKESTER. Longmans, Green and Co., London 
and New York, 1912.—pp. xix, 257. 

The reader will not go far in this book without discovering that Professor 
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Bergson is, in effect, a symbol—not to say a scapegoat. The sinner is meta- 
physics, and Professor Bergson serves as an incarnation of the sin. ‘“‘The 
attitude maintained throughout this book is that metaphysics is a maze of 
sesquipedalian verbiage” (p. 6). That is the text in general. “Holding, as I 
do, that Bergson’s metaphysics are a cloud of words, carrying with them no 
real meaning”’ (p. 16)—that is the special illustration of the text. So far then 
as I am concerned, the value of the book lies in its frank, refreshingly frank, 
exposition of a certain view of the nature of science and of philosophy rather 
than in its criticism of the alleged scientific aspects of Bergson’s philosophy. 
A competent biological criticism of Bergson from one gifted both with knowl- 
edge of biology and with a sympathetic imagination is needed and will doubt- 
less come in time. But Mr. Elliot does not supply the lacuna. It is enough 
for him to see that metaphors and analogies play a considerable role in the 
Bergsonian metaphysics in order to emerge in stridently triumphant demonstra- 
tion that all metaphysics is verbiage and that Bergson is a metaphysician—the 
Q. E. D. supplies itself. On many a page, one assists at a veritable intellec- 
tual Punch and Judy show. ‘“ Metaphysics” serves to knock Bergson down, 
and Bergson’s alleged absurdities serve to topple over “metaphysics” if it 
shows any signs of getting on its feet. 

As a presentation from a special point of view of the problem of 
philosophy in its relation to the problem of science, I nevertheless find a 
certain kind of instructiveness—though not instruction—in the volume. 
Nor do I have in mind simply the good old truth in which attacked philosophers 
may always find consoling refuge: that the ardent devotee who attacks meta- 
physics in the name of science generally exhibits himself in flagrant possession 
of a large assortment of uncriticized metaphysics. Mr. Elliot is no exception 
to this general rule. Associational psychology and psychophysical parallelism 
are to him among the last words of established scientific doctrine. Agnosticism, 
of a peculiarly aufgeklirt sort, is of course not metaphysics, but “‘science.” 
After imputing to Mr. Bergson a belief in Life as a separate entity, a belief 
in a pure abstraction as if it were a reality, he disposes of one of the special 
difficulties that Bergson deals with by remarking: “ The protoplasm from which 
they were derived possessed, I suppose, capacities for evolving in certain 
directions.”" He is quite innocent both of the metaphysics lurking in poten- 
tiality, and of the fact that he is but stating, in different “‘ verbiage,’’ Bergson’s 
own doctrine. But the really instructive thing is that Mr. Elliot puts in 
words the attitude of complete disrespect for philosophy undoubtedly enter- 
tained, but not explicitly stated, by many men of science. Philosophers, I 
imagine, are not the obscurantists that Mr. Elliot fancies them. There should 
be some way for the men of science of wider sympathies than animate Mr. 
Elliot and the philosophers who are not obscurantists to come to a better 
understanding of one another's purpose and office. The burden of reaching 
this understanding rests upon the philosophers. Science, as Mr. Elliot and 
Mr. Lankester frequently and rightly point out, is justified by its works. 
Philosophy is thus challenged to show what it has to its credit, either in the 
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way of discovery of fact or in the way of contributing to the well being of 
humanity. Philosophy, in my opinion, can say something for itself in reply 
to this challenge. But to say it effectively it must abandon some of its cher- 
ished formulae about rigid demonstrations, and be more willing to recognize 
its kinship with the play of imaginative vision, and the réle of imagination in 
life. 
Joun Dewey. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Five Great Philosophies of Life. By Wut1am De Witt Hype. New 

York, Macmillan, 1911.—pp. xii, 296. 

This ingenious and edifying book appeared in 1904, under the title, From 
Epicurus to Christ, representing the Haverford Library Lectures; it had been 
reprinted four times by the year 1910, and now comes to us with a new name, 
and with the last chapter, ‘The Christian Spirit of Love,’ rewritten and 
expanded; all of which testifies to its usefulness and deserved popularity. 
President Hyde has a knack of reducing things abstruse to the comprehension 
of the average undergraduate, and can do this without seriously misrepresenting 
the philosophical doctrines which he aims to expound. His illustrations from 
the writings of Stevenson, Walt Whitman, and the like, are at once familiar 
and convincing; perhaps we could spare the one from athletics on p. 194. His 
divisions are large and clear: The Epicurean Pursuit of Pleasure; Stoic Self- 
control by Law; The Platonic Subordination of Lower to Higher; the Aris- 
totelian Sense of Proportion; The Christian Spirit of Love. And the climactic 
order on the whole is no disadvantage. It is true, putting Epicurus and his 
followers on the lowest rung may do violence to them at their best; and some- 
thing might be said in favor of leading up to Chapter V, not through Aristotle 
but Plato—especially when we reflect on the historical bearing of Neoplatonism, 
in the Fathers, upon Christianity. But, after all, the kind of student whom 
the author has in mind needs some such perspective in reading philosophy 
and ethics as this book affords, and might well employ the volume as a center 
about which to organize his increasing knowledge. In other words, the 
book might find a use in the classroom, at a time when immature persons, 
having no perspective whatsoever, and no conception of method, are often set 
to reading the philosophers in a merely chronological sequence—barring, of 
course, the neglected medizval scholars. 

Oddly enough, the scheme of thought in the work of Dr. Hyde is anticipated 
in the Convivio of Dante (see Jackson's translation, pp. 209 ff.); and it might 
be illustrated throughout from Milton. Satan, for example, is a specious 


Stoic. 
Lange COOPER. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Un Romantisme Utilitaire: Etude sur le Mouvement Pragmatiste. Le Prag- 
matisme chez Nietzsche et chez Poincaré. Par René BERTHELOT. Paris, 


Alcan, 1911.-—pp. 416. 
In the introduction, the author, following James, finds that pragmatism 
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may mean any or all of three things: (1) an attitude of mind toward life and 
the world—the ethical aspect; (2) a conception of truth and error—the 
logical side; (3) a view of the world—the metaphysical meaning. The second 
of these aspects the author regards as the newest and most characteristic and 
is the one selected for discussion in this volume. After this announcement 
the reader may be surprised at the amount of space devoted to the other 
phases, and to many other things besides and may often find himself more 
impressed by the erudition than the cogency of the discussion. 

As the title of the volume suggests, its thesis is that pragmatism is the off- 
spring of the union of German Romanticism and English Utilitarianism. 
It exhibits the marks of the anti-intellectualism, mysticism, vitalism and 
voluntarism of the Romantic movement combined with the scientific interest 
of ‘biological,’ ‘ psychological,’ and ‘sociological’ utilitarianism. The different 
degrees of completeness of the amalgamation of these various ‘determinants’ 
account, of course, for the ‘varieties’ of pragmatism, from the pure and radical 
type of Nietzsche to the very ‘fragmentary’ and ‘limited’ scientific type 
represented by Poincaré. These two representatives are selected for study as 
‘limiting cases,’ which assumes that all the other variations represented by 
James, Schiller, Bergson, socialism [in a series with Nietzsche !] neo-catholicism 
and neo-protestantism will fall somewhere between. Of the two cases 
studied it is Nietzsche however who is supposed to illustrate the thesis that 
pragmatism is a combination of Romanticism and Utilitarianism. Poincaré’s 
pragmatism is, indeed, so ‘mitigated’ and ‘fragmentary’ as to be scarcely 
worthy the name. 

In general I believe most readers will feel that, with the exception of some 
parts of the discussion of Poincaré, the volume is made up too largely of general 
historical analogies which are interesting and often instructive, but do 
not reach the inside of the pragmatic movement. As symptomatic of the 
lack of close acquaintance with the details of the movement one may note 
the reference to James’ California address as ‘‘The Will to Believe,’’ and the 
dismissal, in the historical sketch, of Dewey's contributions, with the bare 
mention of his name. Such an omission as the latter is vitiating to the point 
of absurdity in a treatment pretending to give any account whatever of the 
English and American development of pragmatism. 

From the beginning of the pragmatic movement critics have been fond 
of ‘hitting off’ pragmatism as a revival and recombination of this, that 
and the other group of elements of former systems. It is neo-sophisticism, 
neo-mysticism, neo-Romanticism, neo-Voluntarism, neo-Positivism, etc. This 
pigeonholing method of criticism assumes that there are certain eternal 
species of philosophical standpoints and motifs and that all philosophical de- 
velopment must be merely variations on these fixed themes. This assumption 
is of course quite consistent with the Platonic Hegelianism or Hegelian Pla- 
tonism which M. Berthelot explicitly professes; but it is sure to miss im- 
portant, perhaps the most important things in most philosophic movements, 
as indeed, it does in pragmatism. 
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But even proceeding on this assumption it would seem necessary somewhere 
in the course of the argument to dispose of the pragmatists’ contention that 
between pragmatism and the mysticism, voluntarism and intuitionism of 
previous anti-intellectualisms there is this important difference: these anti- 
intellectualisms not only retained but were based upon the intellectualistic 
conception of the intellect, viz., that it is a self-enclosed function, quite inde- 
pendent in its operation of the other functions. For mysticism, voluntarism, 
etc., are all attempts to escape the difficulties of a segregated intellect by sub- 
stituting an equally segregated will or feeling or intuition. Pragmatism on 
the other hand has tried to maintain some kind of organic connection between 
intelligence and the other functions. 

But the author is either unaware of, or ignores all this. Nor does he come 
to close quarters with the problems which have been acute in the English and 
American discussion. There is frequent appeal to ‘necessity’ and ‘consist- 
ency’ without sufficient criticism of these concepts. The laws of number and 
of pure geometry are regarded as ‘necessary laws of the movement of thought.’ 
But applied mathematics, which is the realm within which the scientific 
pragmatism represented by Poincaré plays its réle, is experimental and has 
only a ‘limited necessity.’ 

The most general form of the author’s indictment of pragmatism is that it 
ignores and consequently confuses and confounds the distinction between 
psychological and logical necessity. Here again no account is taken of the 
extended discussion of this point which has gone on from the beginning of the 
movement. 

Perhaps some of the neglected issues are reserved for another volume 
which is to follow. But it is difficult to see how any one who has followed 
closely the discussions of pragmatism during the last ten years could proceed 
on assumptions which have been constantly in question in these debates 
without more recognition, if only in footnotes, of the unsettled status of these 
presuppositions than is given by M. Berthelot. 


Appison W. Moore. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Natural Philosophy. By Ostwap. Translated by THomas 

SELTZER. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1910.—pp. ix, 193. 

The original book of which the work under consideration is an excellent 
translation appeared as Vol. 1 in Reclam’s Biicher der Naturwissenschaft. The 
author holds that “natural philosophy is not only concerned with the question 
of the mutual connection of ail physical relations, but also endeavors to include 
in the sphere of its study chemical, biological, astronomical, in short, all 
known phenomena” (p. 1). All scientific investigation needs natural phi- 
losophy as a background so that the interconnection and relative value of 
scientific facts may not be overlooked. 

Science begins with the formation of the concept; this is based upon the 
physiological retention of similar experiences. These concepts, through asso- 
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ciation and emphasis of similarities and differences, become the bases for con- 
clusions and predictions—the latter, the main function of science. But there 
are always extraneous elements present due to necessarily limited observa- 


tion, and so the natural law which emerges is valid for “‘ideal cases” rather 
than for the particular phenomena of observation. In his own words: “A series 
of instances are investigated which are so adjusted that the influence of the 
extraneous grows less and less. Then the relation investigated approaches a 
limit which is never quite reached, but to which it draws nearer and nearer, 
the less the influence of the extraneous elements. And the conclusion is 
drawn that if it were possible to exclude the extraneous elements entirely, the 
limit of the relation would be reached. . . . We here confront the fact that 
many natural laws, and among them the most important, are expressed as, 
and taken to be, conditions which never occur in reality.” ! 

The correspondence between “ideal cases’’ and phenomena becomes closer 
according as the inner interconnection and continuity of phenomena becomes 
known. Consequently, the various sciences will be found to have an organic 
and developmental connection, and so may be put in systematic arrangement. 
And here he reaches what proves to be the core of the work—a classification 
of the sciences. The following classification, like that of Comte, is made on 
the basis of a progressive development. 

I. Formal Sciences. Main concept: order. Logic, or the science of the 
Manifold; Mathematics, or the science of Quantity; Geometry, or the 
science of Space; Phoronomy, or the Science of Motion; 

Il. Physical Sciences. Main concept: energy. Mechanics, Physics, Chem- 
istry. 

III. Biological Sciences. Main concept: life. Physiology, Psychology, 
Sociology. 

“The formal sciences treat of characteristics belonging to all experiences, 
characteristics, consequently, that enter into every known phase of life, and 
so affect science in the broadest sense”’ (p. 55). Formal is not used here in the 
Kantian sense, for the formal sciences are just as experiential and empirical 
as the other two groups. On account of their breadth and the fact that they 
are the most general of all experiences, it is often forgotten that we are dealing 
with experiences at all and they are thought to be “native qualities of the mind, 


or apriori judgments.” The main concept of the second group, the physical 
Sciences, is energy—a concept which does not appear in the formal sciences. 
The inclusion of chemistry in this group is defended on the ground that the 
special science of physical chemistry, which has been developed as such during 
the last twenty years, forms a transitional science between physics and chem- 
istry. Under the third group—the biological sciences—fall all the relations of 
living beings. Physiology is here defined as “the entire science dealing with 
non-psychic phenomena” (p. 56). 

These sciences here classified are put into a regular hierarchy because the 
concepts that have been dealt with in the preceding sciences are used or in- 
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volved in the succeeding sciences, while certain characteristic new concepts 
are added. Furthermore, jurisprudence, astronomy and medicine are not in- 
cluded in the classification, for they are applied sciences and ‘‘do not unfold 
their problems systematically, but are assigned them by the external circum- 
stance of man’s life.”’ 

The chapters following are devoted to the exposition of how the dominant 
concepts of the pure sciences of the hierarchy bear a functional relation to 
each other. 


Puitie H. FOoGEL. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Le travail d’idéation. NWHypothéses sur les réactions centrales dans les phé- 
noménes mentaux. Par EpME Tassy. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. 316. 
The author undertakes to inquire into the concrete genesis of the ideational 

material, by analyzing its relation to the groups of histological elements and 
the psycho-neurological factors determining the nature of its development. 
On the basis of this analysis he advances a theory of ‘ideative erethism,’ as a 
substitute for the associationist theory, in so far as the latter touches upon the 
formation of ideas and the entire mechanism of reasoning (p. 19). This 
question concerning the formation of ideas is the capital one about mental 
life: the manner in which its progressive complexity is organized (p. 35). The 
character of this organization eludes us until we recognize the central reactions 
in mental phenomena as elements essential to the proper understanding of the 
latter. This does not mean that the formation of ideas is a merely histological 
matter; but it calls for a much closer analysis of the organic, emotive, and 
volitional,—the dynamic factors,—than is to be found in the static, structural 
theories of ideation. 

Literary images are the more effective the more conditioned they are by a 
sense-analogy. The kinship of two ideas or two images results in their mutual 
reinforcement. The chance which a new idea has of incorporating itself in 
the mental life depends upon its capacity to gain a ready access, by empha- 
sizing or calling forth the analogy between itself and the ideational material 
already acquired which it awakes to new life. The new idea, in making its 
way toa group of cells of ‘composite specificity,’ may qualitatively change the 
latter, but this re-formation would be impossible unless the two are analogous. 
The effect of an impression, ‘exalted’ by long duration, intensity, or repetition, 
may be so heightened as to spread itself over the whole field of consciousness; 
but if it is to take root and relate itself to the material already acquired, it 
must enter into groups possessing constitutive elements which are analogous 
to it. Again, two ideas, presented all at once, may cancel each other's effect; 
should they be analogous, however, they ‘join hands’ and are perceived co- 
incidently. These three modes, stimulating mental activity,—the perceptible 
exaltation, coincidence, and re-formation of the thought-elements,—aid 
thought to affirm itself in its differentiation and to pass beyond the acquired 
differentiations in the acquisition of new ones (pp. 53, 310). This, in brief, 
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is M. Tassy’s theory of the ‘ideative erethism.’ The give-and-take of groups 
of ‘composite specificity,’ a histological process, produces an increase of ac- 
tivity in the component mass; local activity tends to become general activity, 
and in so doing yields the feeling of physiological pleasure, or else of pain, if 
it encounters a check. M. Tassy chooses the term ‘ideative erethism,’ 
because the erethism apparent in the processes above described seems to provide 
a basis for a theory of the formation of ideas (pp. 76, 102, 103). 

The sensorio-motor equation is studied at some length. The author dis- 
cusses the mimic and imitative tendencies of the senses and their influence in 
organizing the mental life, and draws up a hierarchy of the senses in terms of 
their respective degrees of native differentiation,—his purpose being to assure 
himself of the real, concrete, physiological value of his so-called ‘analogy’ 
(p. 170). 

The study of mental sensibility is next approached, in a fresh way. 
of discussing, as has too long been done, the problems of recognition, feeling, 


Instead 


similarity and difference, esthetic impression, reasoning, as if it were all a 
play of pure ideas’ (p. 312), M. Tassy attempts a concrete study of the inter- 
vention of mental sensibility in the mechanical activity of ideation, under three 
heads. The ideative mental sensations concur in the formation of the idea, 
in its intrinsic properties of ideation and representation (mental pain and 
pleasure, similarity and difference, recognition, orientation). The cogitative 
mental sensations participate in the work of conception. The sensations of 
repercussion mark the effect produced by ideative activity upon the thinking 
mass. In contradistinction from the first two, this last concerns mental 
sensations which are not linked to ideas but accompany them as a sort of 
mental echo (pp. 177-178). In this connection the author discusses laughter, 
the effect of rhyme and rhythm, and the sense of pleasure-pain. 

M. Tassy devotes his last chapter to an examination of the conditions of 
mental dynamics. Thought itself is dynamic; it must express itself; the 
idea and its expression are two sides of the same phenomenon—its beginning 
and its end (pp. 243-244). If the expression does not realize itself, it is because 
the idea is not strong enough to overcome the inhibition of other ideas pressing 
for self-expression. In tending to express itself, the active idea also tends to 
rouse to activity ideative elements of an analogous, or else of a contrary, 
character. The processes of logical reasoning, and the dynamics of attention 
and volition, are then investigated from the same point of view, and the 
general implications of the author’s position are indicated. As applied to 
the formation of ideas and the process of reasoning, the associationist theory 
is declared to be incapable of explaining anything. The theory of the modes 
of ideative erethism must be substituted for it, as it serves to answer the 
question concerning the physiology of the principles of association. 

idealistic doctrine, the author thinks, has abandoned psychology and 
shows clearly a metaphysical bent. Materialism concerns itself only with 
elementary psychology. The positivism of Comte fails to recognize psychology 
as a distinct discipline, and assigns it to biology. M. Tassy proposes a ‘con- 
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structive’ theory of ideation, which should integrate the data of neurology 
and of physiology into psychology, should make good the sociological im- 
portance of the psychic fact, and should at least partially show “in what way 
man is distinguished from nature” (p. 314). 


RADOSLAV A. TSANOFF. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


The Philosophy of Schiller in its Historical Relations. By Emm Cart WIL. 


Boston, John W. Luce and Co., 1912.—pp. xi, 183. 

We have here, for the first time in English, an appreciative and fairly com- 
prehensive study of Schiller’s philosophical thinking. More than this the 
author himself does not claim for his work. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to do more than to present in a clear manner the results of others who have 
worked in this field; for among the numerous German writers who have dealt 
in detail with this phase of Schiller’s activity there appear the names of such 
eminent scholars and thinkers as Kuno Fischer, F. Uberweg, Hermann Hettner, 
Otto Harnack, and many others. Professor Wilm has appended to his book 
a sufficiently complete bibliography, consisting of eighty-four titles. Of these 
he picks out the names of eight writers, whom he considers of the first im- 
portance. “The remainder are either less significant or negligible.’”’ To 
Professor Wilm's list of eight there ought to be added, in all justice, the names 
of Eugen Kiihnemann and Karl Berger, who have made important contri- 
butions to this subject. 

The present discussion of Schiller’s philosophy is divided into the following 
chapters: I, “Literature and Philosophy”’; II, ‘The Historical Background— 
Leibniz and the British Moralists’’; III, “Early Views”; IV, ‘“* Awakening ’’; 
V, “ The Study of Kant’; VI, “ First Fruits”; VII, ‘‘ Independent Develop- 
ment’’; VIII, “Relation to Post-Kantian Idealism.’’ We may accept the 
author's suggestion that ‘‘the reader who wishes to get at the heart of Schiller’s 
philosophy without delay"’ may omit chapters III, IV, and VI, since these 
chapters deal with “immature or transitional phases of the poet’s thought.’’ 
Schiller’s early philosophical studies are of interest only in the development of 
his mature philosophical views. The author has emphasized this fact and 
has called attention to the elements of thought which are retained throughout 
Schiller’s development and culminate in an agreement with and an advance 
upon his great contemporary Kant. But it would seem that a disproportionate 
amount of space is given to these early immature and transitional phases of the 
poet’s thought; especially does this appear so when we read that the purpose 
of the book, ‘“‘to give to the non-philosophical reader an account of the main 
stages of Schiller’s reflective thought,’’ has caused the author to neglect the 
final stage of the poet's reflection,—his crowning philosophy of zsthetic culture. 

The introductory chapter briefly discusses, (1) the relations and differences 
between philosophy and literature, (2) the composite character of the poet- 
philosopher Schiller, and (3) the aim and the scope of the present investigation. 
The author finds that ‘the difference between philosophy and literature is 
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not to be sought in the problems with which they deal, nor in the method by 
which they approach and deal with these problems,”’ but rather “in the form 
through which philosophy and literature are expressed.” The “‘composite 
character of Schiller’s personality” explains the inextricable interweaving of 
the literary and philosophical motives in his writings. Chapter II gives a 
brief outline of the philosophical systems before Kant, by which Schiller’s 
early works were presumably influenced. Chapter V discusses the time, 
character, and influence of Schiller’s first acquaintance with the philosophy 
of Kant. The most important chapter is the seventh, entitled “ Independent 
Development.”” It deals with Schiller’s real, mature philosophy. The 
relation to his own earlier attempts and to Kant is excellently characterized 
as follows: ‘‘The stream of his thought was clarified and deepened, rather 
than directed into other channels, by contact with the Critical Philosophy.”’ 
The problem of the poet’s philosophy, as Professor Wilm states it, is whether 
Schiller conceived “the progress of human development as passing from the 
natural through the esthetic to the moral stage,”’ or ‘“‘rather from the natural 
through the moral stage to that final condition in which man is not merely 
natural or merely moral, but in which every part of his nature will have its 
due?” Although this is more strictly the problem of Schiller’s Asthetische 
Erziehung des Menschen, the author bases his discussion almost entirely on 
Anmut und Wiirde, and arrives at a dualistic solution in which he distinguishes 
between an “absolute ideal’’ and an “ideal which lies within man’s possi- 
bilities." This seeming dualism can be largely explained by the fact that, 
while the Asthetische Erziehung des Menschen offers an ideal programme for 
the future education of mankind, Anmut und Wiirde deals with the nobler 
types of man as they really exist. It would have been less confusing, at least, 
if the problems of these two important essays had been treated separately. 
Professor Wilm purposely leaves out of consideration the ‘zsthetic theories’ 
as ‘too tiresome’ and for this reason gives a very superficial analysis of what is, 
no doubt, Schiller’s greatest philosophical work, “The zsthetic education of 
mankind.” The final chapter, which gives the impression of an abrupt 
addition, deals chiefly with Schiller’s relation to Fichte. 

That not a word has been said of Schiller’s last philosophical essay, Uber 
naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, is to be justified only by the fact that 
this essay is purely wsthetical and that Professor Wilm has emphasized only 
the moral aspect of Schiller’s philosophy. But surely no book which purposes 
to give the ‘main stages’ can afford to neglect this final stage of the poet- 
philosopher, which forms the transition from the field of speculative thought 
to that of artistic creation. For as the heart of Schiller’s philosophy is first 
and last zsthetic, so also the end of all his philosophical studies was by means 
of them to become a greater artist. 

W. D. ZINNECKER. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Grundztige der physiologischen Psychologie. Von WiLHELM WunpT. 6. Aufl., 

III Band. W. Engelmann, Leipzig, 1911.—pp. xi, 810. 

The present volume of eight hundred pages and over completes the sixth 
edition of Wundt’s Grundziige. It was thirty-eight years ago (1874) that the 
work first appeared. Then it was all contained within one volume of ap- 
proximately the size of the present instalment (see this Review, XIX, 1910, 
p. 217,and XX, 1911, p. 344); but in spite of its wide expansion, the outline 
and the articulation of the system have suffered surprisingly little change 
through four decades of scientific construction. Wundt begins now, as at 
first, with introductory sections on the problems and concepts of psychology, 
although he has much more to say upon method and less about “internal 
observation.”’ He still devotes a large section to the nervous system and to 
central functions—more than half a volume in the new edition; but the section 
now contains much more qualitative psychophysics than formerly, and much 
less pure neurology. Afterward, in order, come the Mental Elements, Sensory 
Ideas, Emotion and Voluntary Action, the Course and Integrated Forms of 
Consciousness, and General Principles. So far as the gross arrangement of 
materials is concerned, we find that the simple feelings now stand apart as 
elementary processes, that the doctrines of emotion and action have undergone 
both amplification and development, and that there has emerged from a mere 
program, set forth in 1874, an elaborate and systematic account of those forms 
of combination which represent the highly integrated consciousnesses of 
“association” and “thought.” The original five pages of Schlussbetrachtungen 
have grown into two lengthy chapters devoted to the general problems of 
psychological theory. 

As regards the more specific changes in the last edition of the third volume, 
several points of importance are to be noted. The account of the elementary 
esthetic feelings has been considerably modified. Wundt still maintains, 
in spite of the general tendency toward revision of the facts and the theory of 
attention, his academic hypothesis of an intermittent central function. He 
drops the Herbartian term ‘‘complication”’ for multi-sensory perceptions; 
but he preserves it in his classification of associative formations. Among 
the alterations in the sections on affective complexes are to be observed a new 
emphasis on respiratory symptoms of feeling and a separation of emotive 
course and qualitative contents. As regards the problems of ‘‘range,’’ Wundt 
has clarified his distinction between attention and total-consciousness. He does 
not fail to criticise the later literature of the Bewusstseinslage and the current 
doctrines of the Freudian school. Freud’s psychology of dreams he char- 
acterizes as “‘ein echtes Produkt einer Wiedergeburt alter Traummystik in 
moderner, mit Hysterie und Sexual pathologie reichlich ausgestatteter Form.” 

A comparison of the successive editions of the Grundztige der physiologischen 
Psychologie serves to strengthen the general conviction that Wundt is a master 
of systematic construction. He has not only produced and defended a doctrine 


of mind: he has laid the basis of a science; and he has succeeded in building 
symmetrically upon his foundation throughout a generation and more of 
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scientific development. No other system, formulated before the era of 
experiment, has kept on its even way and at the same time assimilated the vast 
annual accumulations from the laboratories. If Wundt has been the chief 
object of attack in discussion, he has himself forged many of the weapons for 
his enemies’ use; and if the compendious Grundziige has given undue prominence 
to the work of Leipzig students, it has at least supplied with problems not 
only the most prolific of all psychological laboratories but the whole realm of 
the science as well. 
MaApIsoNn BENTLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Logic, or the Morphology of Knowledge. By BERNARD BOSANQUET. 2 volumes. 
Second edition. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1911.—pp. xxiv, 384; xi, 327. 
In the new edition of his Logic, Professor Bosanquet has kept the text of 

the original edition practically intact; he has made a number of additions but 

few alterations. The passages newly inserted which make substantive ad- 
ditions to the text are listed in the Preface (p. x) and the new footnotes, of 
which there are a good many, are marked with letters to distinguish them from 
the original notes, which are marked with numbers. There is no difficulty, 
therefore, in distinguishing precisely what now appears for the first time. The 
publication of the new edition represents no important changes of view and 
the additions in practically every case, therefore, are intended to define 

Professor Bosanquet's attitude toward discussions of logical theory that have 

gone on since 1888 when the first edition appeared. A few of the additions 

are distributed through the earlier text in the places appropriate to their 
subjects, but the major part of them come at the end of the second volume. 

Here three entirely new chapters have been added. The first of these deals 

with the theory of the Absolute and its relation to Professor Bosanquet’s theory 

of judgment. The second (Chapter IX) is entitled “Truth and Coherence” 
and is a reply to Pragmatism, Realism, and Mr. Joachim’s criticism of the 
coherence theory. Chapter X deals with “the Relation of Mental States 
to Judgment and Reality” and is largely devoted to the discussion of Prichard’s 

Kant's Theory of Knowledge. 

The criticisms of current philosophical theories given by Professor Bosanquet 
have been discussed at length in an article entitled “ Professor Bosanquet's 
Logic and the Concrete Universal,” published in this REview, Vol. XX1I, p. 546. 

GEORGE H. SABINE. 


LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 


Teleologie und Kausalitét: Ein Grundproblem der Geschichtsphilosophie. Von 
Horst ENGeERT. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's Univertatsbuchhandlung, 
I9I1I.—pp. 50. 

The subject of this work is the relation of causal and teleological explanation 
in historical science. The point of view is that of H. Rickert, with some dif- 
ferences of detail. The problem of empirical science is conceived to be the 
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overcoming of the heterogeneous manifold of experience. This is done by 
selection according to one of two fundamental concepts,—the genus or the 
whole. The first gives rise to generalizing science and the latter to individual- 
izing science, which is identified with history. History selects its materials 
by means of generally valid values and its method is the inclusion of individuals 
in larger individuals, not logical subsumption. But no empirical science can 
dispense with causality. The causal principle is a constitutive form of all 
experience. It is capable of being logically developed according to either of 
the two concepts mentioned above; it can be generalized or individualized. 
The latter is the process of historical causality. Accordingly the supposition 
that teleology excludes causality from history is merely a methodological 
confusion. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 


The Essentials of Character. By Epwarp O. Stsson. New York, The Mac- 

millan Co., 1910.—pp. x, 214. 

This book is ‘‘a practical study of the aim of moral education” (sub-title). 
It “has been written in the belief that a clear comprehension of what really 
makes up human character would be one of the first and best aids to the actual 
worker" (p. vii). The method of the book is evolutional and the author 
accordingly begins with chapters on the natural endowment of the child, laying 
special emphasis on native differences. After two chapters on native ten- 
dencies and their treatment, there follow discussions of disposition, habits, 
tastes, the personal ideal, conscience, the social ideal, strength of character, 
religion, and the cultivation of character. It is perhaps generally agreed that 
any significant study of education or any thoroughgoing investigation into 
educational methods calls for a concise statement of a clearly conceived ideal 
of character. Such an ideal, however, while necessarily formulated in accord- 
ance with facts ‘practically’ codrdinated and defined, does not come as a 
result of any “practical study."". The author is therefore confusing his method 
with his conceived goal, with the result that the sub-title of his book expresses 
a contradiction in terms. It is the ideal which guides the practical study, 
rather than the practical study which leads to the ideal. 

It is also agreed that a clear comprehension of what makes up human 
character is a prime consideration in any educational theory or practice. 
But the make-up of human character is a question for philosophical analysis, 
based, of course, on direct observation of the expression of character. To 
this analytical problem the book under consideration contributes very little. 
Where one would expect careful and painstaking analysis of the elements of 
character, one finds only series of platitudes of popular evolutional literature, 
in some cases falling almost to the level of sentimentality, as in the chapter on 
“‘Disposition.”” There is little scientific enlightenment in the “patient and 
loving study of the living child” (p. 43), and no great exhibition of analytical 
clear-headedness in the definition “character means the total of the qualities 
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that make a real man or woman: a person without character is so much less 
than a man: and a man of character is a man in the fullest sense” (p. 3). 
E. JORDAN. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Experiments in Educational Psychology. By Danie. StarcH. New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1911.—pp. vii, 183. 

“This book is designed to serve as a guide for laboratory experiments in 
educational psychology. . . . For many experiments the material is contained 
in the book. . . . In order to emphasize the practical aspects of the principles 
brought out in the various experiments, a brief set of exercises is placed at the 
end of each chapter. . . . Additional references are given to excellent practical 
problems.” . . . (pp. v-vi). Of the thirteen chapters in the book the first 
four deal with individual differences, sense defects, and types of mental 
imagery. Chapters v to viii are more strictly pedagogical in character and 
include the titles ‘The Trial and Error Method of Learning’ (chap. v), 
“The Progress of Learning” (chaps. vi-vii), and “The Transference of 
Training” (chap. viii). The remaining chapters are psychological in char- 
acter and bear the titles: ‘‘ Association,” ‘‘Apperception,” ‘ Attention,” 
“‘Memory,” “Work and Fatigue."”” The book ought to be a valuable in- 
strument in the hands of elementary students of education. 

E. JORDAN. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Lectures on Fundamental Concepts of Algebra and Geometry. By JOHN WESLEY 

YounG. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1911.—pp. vii, 247. 

This book appears in response to the present widespread interest in the 
fundamentals of mathematical theory. The author’s purpose has been to 
“give a general exposition of the abstract, formal point of view developed during 
the last few decades, rather than an exhaustive treatment of the details of the 
(p. v). The twenty-one lectures which compose the book 


investigations’ 
were delivered at the University of Illinois during the summer of 1909. In 
the first five lectures it is proposed to “consider rather informally our con- 
ceptions of space, and to illustrate in a general way the point of view to be 
followed in the later, more formal discussion” (p. 8). Beginning with a 
discussion of the historical development of the conceptions involved, it is 
found that Euclid’s Elements is the “earliest work in which mathematics is 
exhibited as a logically arranged sequence of propositions,” as the science of 
mathematics is defined by the author (p. 2). In these introductory lectures 
it was found that ‘the meaning popularly attributed to certain fundamental 
concepts . . . lacks precision, that the axioms and postulates of geometry 
cannot be regarded as self-evident, . . . that our intuitive knowledge of space 
is not sufficient to determine completely the fundamental propositions of 
geometry” (p. 58). “It thus became apparent that a purely logical treatment 
of geometry implies a purely abstract treatment, . . . it was seen that the 
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starting point of any mathematical science must be a set of undefined terms 
and a set of unproved propositions (assumptions) concerning them. The 
science then consists of the formal logical implications of the latter’’ (p. 59). 
The remaining chapters (vi to xxi), contain a more systematic discussion of 
the various concepts of mathematics, beginning with the concept of class and 
including those of order, number, Hilbert’s assumptions, Pieri’s assumptions, 
multi-dimensional space, variable and function, limit, etc. The volume closes 
with a note on ‘The Growth of Algebraic Symbolism,” by U. G. Mitchell. 

The author appeals to teachers of mathematics and to philosophers and 
logicians. To teachers the book will be found attractive on account of oc- 
casional paragraphs devoted to pedagogical methods. It should also be of 
value to students of philosophy by way of a critique of fundamental concepts 
and it ought also to furnish valuable suggestions toward a critical study of 
philosophical method, especially to those who claim to base philosophy directly 
upon scientific principles. 

E. JORDAN. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received:— 

The World We Live In, or Philosophy and Life in the Light of Modern Thought. 
By GEORGE STUART FULLERTON, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1912.—pp. Xi, 293. 

The New Realism. Cooperative Studies in Philosophy. By Epwin B. Hott, 
WALTER T. MARVIN, WILLIAM P. MontTAGuE, RALPH B. PERRY, WALTER 
B. Pitkin, and Epwarp G. SPAULDING. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1912.—pp. xii, 491. 

Historical Studies in Philosophy. By EmiLe Boutroux. Authorized trans- 
lation by Frep RotHweLt. London, Macmillan and Co., 1912.—pp. xi, 
336. $2.50. 

Founders of Modern Psychology. By G. STANLEY Hatt. New York and 
London, D. Appleton and Co., 1912.—pp. vii, 470. $2.50 net. 

The Mechanistic Conception of Life. By JAcQuES LoeB. Chicago, The Univ- 
versity Press, 1912.—pp. 232. $1.50 net. 

Selected Papers on Hysteria and Other Psychoneuroses. By SIGMUND FREUD. 
Authorized translation by A. A. Britt. New York, The Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1912.—pp. ix, 215. 

Cerebellar Functions. By ANDRE-THomas. Trans. by W. CONYERS HERRING. 
New York, The Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 


1912.—pp. iii, 223. 

Essentials of Psychology. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1912.—pp. 75. 1/4 net. 

Was Christ Divine? By Witttiam W. Kinsey. Boston, Sherman, French 
& Co., 1912.—pp. 144. $1.00 net. 

Philosophische Abhandlungen. Von HERMANN COHEN. Berlin, Verlag Bruno 
Cassirer, 1912.—pp. 359. 
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J. G. Fichtes Werke. WHerausgegeben von Fritz Mepicus. Band VI. 
Leipzig, Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1912.—pp. 680. 7 M. 

Kant und die Marburger Schule. Von Paut Natorp. Berlin, Verlag von 
Reuther & Reichard, 1912.—pp. 29. .80 M. 

Der Mensch. Eine fundamental-philosophische Untersuchung. Von BERn- 
HARD Rawitz. Berlin, Verlag von Leonhard Simion Nf., 1912.—98. 

Hegels Entwiirfe zur Enzyklopdédie und Propddeutik. WHerausgegeben von 
J. LOwWENBERG. Leipsig, Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1912.—pp. 58. 

Das héchste Gut. Fiihrer auf den Pfaden der Vollendung. Von Pavut 
CHRISTIAN FRANZE. Berlin, Verlag von Leonhard Simion Nf., 1912.— 
pp. 78. 

Traité de Philosophie. Par G. Sortats. Two vols. Paris, P. Lethielleux, 
IQII.—pp. xxxii, 972; xvi, 978. 

Histoire de la Philosophie ancienne. Par G. Sortais. Paris, P. Lethielleux, 
1912.—pp. xviii, 625. 

L’'un Multiple. Par Ropert MrrasBaup. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. 
103. 2 fr. 

I Presupposti Formali della Indagine Etica. Da Lupovico LIMeENTANI. 
Genova, A. F. Formiggini, 1913.—pp. xii, 541. 

L'Esiglio di Sant’Agostino. Da LORENZO MICHELANGELO BILLIA. Torino, 
Flli. Fiandesio & C., 1912.—pp. xv, 295. 

La Filosofia Contemporanea. Da Guipo Bari, G. Laterza, 
& Figli, 1912.—pp. 481. 


SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


{ABBREVIATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; i 


J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci, Meth, = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- i 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- . % 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mbt. = Revue de ‘ ti 
Métaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = . 


Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia e Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
tche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 


organe, I. Abtl.: Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. —Other titles are self-explanatory. ] Pe a 

Devoir et durée. J. WttBots. Rev. de Met., XX, 2, pp. 193-206. 2 @ 
The work of the modern moralist is of three kinds. He has first (1) to 3 

investigate the science of customs and the various forms of moral codes and . 

to show the various stages of moral evolution in the race and in the nation. 7 Z 

But in this, as such work has been laid out for us by MM. Durkheim and a . 

Bruhl, the main emphasis has been on mere description resulting in an ap- ig .: 


parently external science of morals, a mere branch of sociology, and the element 
of duty, of the moral imperative, is left untreated; to treat this properly 
requires the introduction of the further concept of duration. Duty presupposes 
an effort which shall be for others and so morality and industry are closely 
connected. This shows first in the freeing from matter involved in the modern 
division of labor; secondly in the increase of duty with the increase of the 
size of the social whole which is the basis of the existence of the duty. In 
addition, the free individual, inserted as he is in the line of human progress, 
finds that he must follow his own vocation if he is to pass on the greatest results 
to the sum total of human welfare. The moralist must secondly (2) consider 
the moral imperative from another point of view. The question is of long 
standing concerning the basis of this imperative; on the one hand, we are told 
that it arises from experience, on the other, that if so we can have no guarantee 
of its universal validity. Both of these extreme schools are only partly right, 
for though it is obvious that duty is incapable of derivation from that which 
is not duty, in other words, that duty is a fact and incapable of an empirical 
demonstration of its obligation, at the same time duty is a personal matter 
and incapable of enforcement by rationalistic means. So we find this “ morality 
of the vocation” to be general in its form though particular in the matter of 
its precepts. It is at once completely obligatory and adaptable to the 
changing of our social life. This change and renewing of the particular 
moral precepts is the third part of the work of the modern moralist. The first 
duty of the individual is obviously to obey his vocation; under this are sub- 
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sumed certain secondary duties in three classes, (1) to keep the bodily health 
in a condition for the appointed work, (2) to strive self-sacrificingly in the 
duties imposed by present static conditions, (3) to strive for the bettering of 
the human race in its future along the lines toward which its present ideals 


seem to tend. 
F. R. Prout. 


Les idées directrices de la physique mécaniste. A. Rey. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 

4, PP. 337-367. 

As against the contention that science is not concerned with the real nature 
of things or dependent upon philosophical thinking, a study of the history 
of mechanical principles shows certain inevitable philosophical implications 
in even the most abstract and formal conceptions of physics. The modern 
interpretation of the principle of inertia implies the absolute passivity of 
matter. The school-men, following Aristotle, defined inertia as a positive 
tendency toward repose; modern physicists define it as quantity of indifference. 
The later view makes possible the substitution of a quantitative for a qualita- 
tive treatment of motion, as, in the absence of any specific or substantial 
quality in the body, all motions are regarded as homogeneous. Even rest is 
treated as a case of motion. This quantitative treatment of matter is re- 
garded as truer in the ultimate philosophical sense, and furthermore, it ne- 
cessitates the use of an abstraction of reason, viz., uniform motion in a straight 
line, as the standard of measurement. The principle of inertia implies further 
the externality of all force. The actual motion of a body is represented by 
the algebraic sum of all forces acting upon it. Acceleration in movement is 
due to the accumulation of force during the progress of a body; that is, velocity 


increases with the time. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 


La psycho-analyse appliquée a l'étude objective de l'imagination. N.KOSTYLEFF. 

Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 4, pp. 367-397. 

The analysis of both morbid mental conditions and the normal play of the 
imagination reveals psychic complexes or constellations of ideas, that is, 
residues of previous experiences which develop in the new situation as the ideal 
fulfilment of desire. Such psycho-analysis is the key to the understanding of 
myths, legends, lyrics, and epics, for literary creations often symbolize youthful 
dreams and the awakening of the sexual impulse. Thus far, however, psycho- 
analysis has been applied most successfully in pathological cases. When 
once the psychic complex is discovered either by association experiments or by 
psycho-analysis, the apparently scrappy fancies of the insane can be pieced 
together into a coherent whole. In dementia mental activity is not weakened 
but reenforced, and the abnormality is simply the failure to connect with the 
immediately presented reality. The poet differs from the insane only in that 
he keeps in contact with real life. The products of his imagination, like those 
of the insane, can profitably be studied by psycho-analysis. 

KATHERINE EVERETT. 
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Le bien dans les actions intérieures et extérieures. A.-D. SERTILLANGES. 

Rev. de Ph., XII, pp. 243-256. 

The rough general definition of the good as what a man ought to do is 
faulty, in that it is too objective in its emphasis and leaves out the equally 
important side of how the will should be directed in the act of doing. The 
first question then under consideration is that of the relation of reason to 
morality. Good and bad may be terms referring to morality or to nature and 
between the two senses lies the difference that the morally good is in accord 
with reason. Some things are naturally good which are morally indifferent 
and of these the seeking for happiness is one. We find then that everything 
which naturally is, is naturally good, so a good action will be one which does not 
defeat its own end. We must now distinguish between the external and the 
internal act; the one is the will, the mere acceptance on deliberation of the 
act to be performed, the other is the result following this acceptance and is 
not necessarily external to the psychological self which wills. The good of 
this internal act depends then obviously on the proposed objective act, including 
in this all the attendant circumstances. Hence the act of the will must conform 
to reason. This however is the same as to say that it must conform to the will 
of God, for in that will as it has been revealed is contained the whole of reason. 
Now the question arises of what is the characteristic of the good external act; 
this it seems lies in its agreement with a good will. The circle obvious here 
is a desirable one for it brings out clearly the interrelated elements in our 
nature, will and intelligence. For the morally good act both these elements 
must be present and be good as defined above. This however makes but one 
morality, not two; for we have here three values, the natural value of the 
external act, the moral value of the internal act, and the complete value of 
the whole act. In other words, the moral side of our nature is inseparably 
connected with the other sides and for complete morality we must attain the 


ideals of good proper to those other sides of our nature. 


F. R. Provt. 


Can Biology and Physiology Dispense with Consciousness? E.v.iot P. Frost. 

Psych. Rev., XIX, 3, pp. 246-252. 

Many biologists of the extreme type, and some not so extreme, regard 
consciousness as a Begleiterscheinung, an epiphenomenon; a concept that bi- 
ology can well do without. For this conclusion psychologists are chiefly to 
blame. Psychology has not been clear as to the nature of consciousness, and 
has produced confusion by defining it as a state, or by defining it as a process. 
The definition of consciousness as a process is the more nearly correct; but 
this may go no further than physio-chemistry, and not touch psychology proper 
at all. A better word to describe animal behavior is consciousizing. Behavior 
will then have a three-fold description: preconsciousizing, consciousizing, and 
consciousized. The first is purely reflex mechanism in action; the second is 
characteristic of all races and individuals where development occurs, reaching 
its highest stage in man; the consciousized organism is marked by relatively 
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rigid, habitual, instinctive, non-progressive behavior, best illustrated by the 
hymenoptera. Consciousizing is reaction to a present stimulus plus a sen- 
sibility to past processes. The terms consciousness and conscious state should 
be relegated to the realm of pure concept. By adherence to this dichotomy 
of pure concept on the one hand and process on the other, a self-consistent 
psychology is possible, and physiology will no longer feel itself called upon to 
build up an artificial system of new terms to explain behavior. 
Mark E. PENNEY. 


The Progress of Evolution. A. C. ArMstTRoNG. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., IX, 13, pp. 337-342. 

The subject proper of the essay is the noetic of evolution, the discussion of 
the concepts and principles implied by evolution, and on which it is based. 
It is treated under the following heads: (1) A just estimate has not yet been 
reached of the origin of evolutionary theory. Prior to both Darwin and 
Spencer, Geisteswissenschaften approached their problems by the genetic line 
of attack. (2) Progress has been made in distinguishing phenomenal from 
transcendent evolution. This is most clearly seen in ethics and theology, 
The progress in philosophy proper appears more doubtful. (3) Evolution 
and the sciences. Mental evolution, according to the extremists, must follow 
the same law as organic evolution. This is of doubtful application in the moral 
field and of questionable validity in philosophy. (4) The presuppositions of 
evolution: that is, the presuppositions of a noetic kind, the concepts and prin- 
ciples assumed by evolution and on-which it depends. Advance has been 
made here, especially in the field of the mental sciences, but it has not been 
complete nor fully adequate. Enough progress has been made, however, to 
refute the thesis of “‘venturesome essays of a contrary type.” 

Mark E. PENNEY. 


Beauty, Cognition, and Goodness. H. M. KALLEN. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., LX, 10, pp. 253-265. 

In the history of thought, beauty has been regarded by both philosophers 
and artists either as a deep metaphysical principle made magically manifest, 
or as an ordinary psychologic or material datum. But beauty can never be 
found as a psychological experience like a sensation or an image, nor as a trans- 
scendental existence like the Kantian categories. The mind never experiences 
a thing called beauty, but an object to which it afterwards attributes beauty. 
Hence, the mind which seeks to experience beauty must take the esthetic 
experience as a whole. Interest is the directive or selective principle of this 
experience, which constitutes our world, and our primordial and ultimate 
relation to our world is a value relation. This value relation is knowing. 
Mind, then, is a system of objects related by a highly complex arrangement of 
value relations to another complex called a body. Good and bad are converse 
modes of designating immediate cognition, which is the value relation and the 
essential constituent of interest. Beauty is neither in the mind nor in the 
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object. It is an independent thing—a relation between mind and object, 
binding them together and holding them bound. 
MarK E. PENNEY. 


Imitation and Animal Behavior. M.E.HAGGERTY. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., LX, 10, pp. 265-272. 

Advance in experimental analysis of behavior tends to make psychological 
concepts inadequate. This is especially manifest in the case of imitation. 
It was no doubt an advance when scientists distinguished instinctive from 
voluntary imitation, but the problem was thereby complicated all the more, 
for whatever one means by imitation, he must qualify it by what he means by 
instinct. At the present stage of experimental work, it is impossible to say, 
in the case of canine behavior, what is instinct and what is intelligence, and 
to imagine that something final has been said by calling a certain bit of dog 
behavior instinctive imitation is to mislead ourselves and to confuse the rightful 
course of experimental investigation. With voluntary imitation the case is 
even worse, and until human psychology can give us something more settled 
regarding the processes of volition, we do well to use the term volition with 
parsimony in reference to the doings of animals. Two alternatives confront 
the investigator: (1) to abandon the study of imitation and direct his studies 
to other fields; (2) to suspend judgment as to the particular level of psychical 
accomplishment denoted by the different kinds of imitative behavior, to free 
the concept of imitation from its unfortunate appendages, and to accumulate 
the facts. 

MarK E. PENNEY. 


Le monisme hyloszoiste de M. Le Dantec. J.-B. SAULZE. Rev. de Ph., XII, 3, 

pp. 257-282. 

The author of this article tells us that M. Le Dantec is not so deep or 
original as he is clever in illustrating the doctrines of other men. The two 
main theses, taken up in order, are those of materialism and of hylozoism 
The materialism is of a positivistic, anti-metaphysical type but this positivism 
is not that of Comte but rather that of Littré, the impossibility of knowledge, 
“polite materialism.’"’ M. Le Dantec’s chief source and teacher seems to be 
Haeckel, and his chief work seems to consist in popularizing that philosophizing 
biologist; accordingly it is not strange that M. Le Dantec is little more con- 
sistent in his philosophy than the older man. In spite of this opposition to 
metaphysics, he gives us a metaphysic of the crudest type, the non-existence 
of everything which the commonest man cannot and does not observe to be 
true. In addition he is possessed by the geometrical, the mechanical spirit; 
to him biology has for its ideal a “‘ mechanics of living beings,’’ and he holds as 
now realizable the dream of Laplace of finding the unknown quantity in the 
equation which should throw open the whole past and future to our present 
gaze. But in addition to this mechanical materialism M. Saulze finds in his 
subject the other great strain of hylozoism, of vitalism. Instead of following 
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his own command given to the scientist, to measure, and in spite of his objection 
to metaphysics, he attacks the problem of the origin of life. His conclusion, 
whose metaphysical consequences are enormous, is that life arose from matter; 
and for this thesis he gives us no new proof nor even an improvement on the 
old; he derives it from the general thesis of materialistic determinism. This 
origin took place in the process of evolution and this evolution is a gradual, 
mechanically determined process. Here M. Saulze remarks on the absolutely 
inconsistent nature of the idea of a determined evolution. For M. Le Dantec 
the doctrine of evolution was first based on the work of Darwin but later it 
has turned out that Darwin was not a physicist, so the allegiance has been trans- 
ferred to Lamarck. The sense, however, in which he interprets Lamarck is 
very different from that in which the Neo-Lamarckian school understand their 
master; only by reading his own ideas into Lamarck’s work can M. Le Dantec 
hold that he is a follower of him. Along these lines too he is a popularizer of 
Haeckel rather than an original thinker. After considering these two main 
lines in the work under dicussion, M. Saulze passes to the consideration of 
certain additional ideas held by M. Le Dantec at different times. In theory of 
knowledge he has varied greatly in his different works, and even in the same 
work. At times he has launched a polemic against the idea of force as sub- 
versive of human reason, at another time knowledge becomes part of the 
universal mechanism, again knowledge has to do only with things seen, or it is 
vain and consciousness a mere epiphenomenon. The psychology of M. Le 
Dantec is consistently materialistic, a mere corner of biology. Denying as he 
does the existence of the concepts of personality and of freedom, his ethical 
doctrines become almost useless; he seems to lack the social sense entirely. 
As regards religion his creed is negative and materialistic. On the whole, as 
M. Saulze concludes, he is a mere populariser, a “great resonnator”’ of the 
doctrines of others rather than an original thinker on his own account. 
F. R. Provt. 


The Rights of Man. A. K. Rocers. Int. J. E., XXII, 4, pp. 419-437. 
Those who have tried to set aside altogether the notion of rights, other than 
purely legal or de facto, have found the task easier in theory than in practice. 
If we look not to the universe nor to a@ priori truth, but to the constitution of 
human nature, the wants and desires of men, we can construct a working theory 
of rights. While the idea of rights is partly self-assertive in character, justice, 
which subjects self-assertion to an ideal law of balance or proportion, sums 
up the fuller content of the idea. We may here distinguish two elements, 
the sentiment of fair play and rational sympathy. Yet the argument for 
political justice must rest less upon the disinterested sentiment of justice 
than upon interested calculation. Our very constitution as rational beings 
prevents our setting up our first reaction against restraint as a final philosophy. 
Enlightened self-interest shows one that the social concept of justice is an 

indispensable tool for gaining the public recognition of his own rights. 
J. R. Turtve. 
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The Present Status of the Problem of the Relation between Mind and Body. 

Max Meyer. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., IX, 14, pp. 365-371. 

The problem of the relation of mind and body is the chief one for which the 
student of medicine should turn to psychology. The history of the discussion 
has been one of arguments in favor of one or the other of two metaphysical 
theories, interaction and parallelism. What these terms mean is, that any 
mental state is in a specially direct manner dependent on one or more variables 
of the nature of nervous activity. Supposing such mental and nervous 
variables, as corresponding values, do such values appear in our experience 
simultaneously or in succession? Accepting the latter case, we accept inter- 
action; accepting the former, we accept parallelism. The decision between 
these two positions can be reached only through observation. We shall have 
to wait until an instrument is invented which enables a person having a mental 
state to observe the corresponding value, the corresponding objective process 
in his own nervous system, without the slightest interference with the normal 
function of this nervous system. With the biologists, the confession of paral- 
lelism did not mean the dogmatic solution of the problem; it meant merely 
that human life could be described without reference to states of consciousness; 
whereas interactionists introduce consciousness into the chain of causes and 
effects. Consciousness is here a ‘ghost’ introduced for purposes of explanation 
like the ghost introduced for the purpose of explaining an epidemic. There is 
no scientific advantage attaching to the ghost theory, but it is not refuted, as 
was supposed, by the law of the conservation of energy. Its reawakening is 
due to the neuron theory and the doctrine of the synapse, for which the ghost 
‘consciousness’ is necessary. But it is possible to understand all the funda- 
mental facts of animal life experience by simply conceiving of any nervous 
process as forcing, under certain conditions, any other nervous process out of 
the path of least resistance into another definite path. This represents the 
animal's acting in a new way, which we call an experience. The problem is 
then to establish definite nervous correlates for all the specific mental states 
and mental functions which are used in and seemingly cannot be spared from 
our descriptions of human life in the mental and social sciences. 

E. JoRDAN. 


Essai de classification des mystiques. F. Picavet. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 7, 

pp. 1-26. 

Since the time of Plotinus, the words ‘mystic’ and ‘ecstasy’ have implied 
the notion of a union of the soul with God. Mysticism appears among people 
who differ widely in their intellectual, moral and zxsthetic powers, as well as 
in their physical health and practical customs. Consequently, ecstasy takes 
different forms in the completely developed individual and the individual 
who has remained a stranger to culture. This view is brought out by M. Th. 
Ribot, in his Psychologie de l’attention, and further illumined by the researches 
of Dr. Thulie, who shows that two absolutely opposite conceptions govern the 
classification of mystics. In the first of these, he is called a mystic who strives 
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to attain perfection in the pursuit of the absolute truth, beauty, or goodness; 
in the second, he is a mystic in whom we find nervous or morbid phenomena 
from which result cerebral affections and madness. The first class will contain 
three groups: (1) those wishing a complete development of human personality; 
(2) those desiring, in addition to personal development, the pursuit of the good, 
the beautiful, or the true; (3) those following one alone of the three ways in- 
dicated by Plotinus, thus arriving more nearly at supreme perfection. In 
these three groups cerebral troubles are never causes, but are frequently con- 
comitants of eccentricities in belief or practice. The second class is not so 
easily divided into groups, and those who lead this class really are in accord 
with those of the first class, in that they seek perfection either in themselves 
or in the ideal with which they seek to be united. But, in general, this second 
class practices rites which have serious physiological consequences, sometimes 
resulting in madness. Besides these two main classes, there may be said to 
be a third class of mystics composed of those who are too narrow and ignorant 
to seek perfection of any sort or to desire to unite themselves with any higher 
being. This class presents hardly anything to study but the various phe- 


nomena of morbidity and madness. 
ALMA R. THORNE. 


Le raisonnement par l’absurde et la méthode des résidus. A. Berrop. Rev. Ph., 

XXXVII, 4, pp. 397-404. 

The method of proof by a reduction to the absurd presupposes two logical 
contradictories. But there are no logical contradictories in mathematics, 
only equalities and identities and their opposites; moreover, there are often 
more than two possibilities for the conclusion. The method of reduction to 
the absurd is like the experimental method of residues; for they appeal both 
to reason and experience, are implied by, rather than correlative with the other 


the terms of the conclusion. They differ in emphasis rather than in kind. 
In the so-called deductive method of reduction to the absurd the conditions 
are more abstract and therefore more completely under the control of the mind, 
whereas in the inductive method of residues, the mind is more dependent upon 


the suggestions of experience. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 


La sociologie juridique. G. RicHarp. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 3, pp. 225-247. 
The little book, Le droit social, le droit individuel et la transformation de l'état, 
published by M. Duguit some years ago, has aroused lively discussion. In 
France the method of M. Duguit is questioned; in Italy they question the worth 
of his doctrine. The method is that of Condorcet, Comte, Spencer, and Marx, 
which seeks to apply to sociology the theory of limits, and thus becomes an 
infallible source of utopias. M. Duguit solves his juridical problem in the 
name of a future society, where the idea of justice is to correspond no longer 
to any personal claim, but is to express only the social rules which should guar- 
antee the performance of reciprocal duties. In this future society the right of 
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private property will have disappeared and the state will have been resolved 
into a system of public and autonomous service. Subjective rights, public 
and private, will have vanished, but the exigencies of the division of labor 
will render all the more necessary the respect for objective justice—for juridical 
rules fixing the function and obligations of each toward all. M. Duguit’s 
authority for the prediction of such a transformation of society is the present 
syndicalism, which he regards asa re-constitution of the medieval corporations, 
or communes. This view is open to the objection that modern syndicalism 
involves a sharp division between union labor on one side and corporate capital 
on the other, instead of the medieval hierarchy of masters, journeymen, and 
apprentices. Syndicalism supposes the substitution of an anonymous society 
for the patronat. The reconstitution of the old corporations would suppose the 
persistence of the patronat. The worker in the corporation exercised his trade 
in one locality during a whole life-time; the employee of the syndicat passes 
from one branch to another in his profession, and from one place to another 
in the exercise of it. He goes all over the world. In many instances he passes 
into the patronat,—into commerce, journalism, politics, administration. This 
would seem to disprove M. Duguit’s assertion of the disappearance of the 
tendency to claim subjective rights. Modern man seems to place his personal 
liberty above all other good that society could guarantee him. The negation 
of the subjective right cannot be considered as a point gained for the phi- 
losophy of right. The antithesis of the juridical norm and personal justice 
is obvious, and it cannot be seen how the rule of right could be realized, if it 
did not give birth to pretensions and claims, both private and public. One 
may, like M. Duguit, attempt to oppose the ought-to-be to the given fact, 
but care must be taken not to confuse the ‘ought-to-be’ with the ‘ought-to- 
happen’—the Sollen with the Missen. Nothing proves absolutely that 
general morality would gain anything on the disappearance of the subjective 
rights of the individual or the state. Justice itself would disappear, if the 
state should become a mere automatic constitution of the ‘interests.’ 
R. THORNE. 
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NOTES. 


We have to record the death of three noted European scholars: Henri 
Poincaré, of the University of Paris, Theodor Gomperz of Vienna, and Shad- 
worth Hodgson, the well-known English philosopher, and founder of the 
English Aristotelian Society. 

Poincaré’s death occurred on July 20. He was born in 1854. He was 
primarily a mathematician and mathematical physicist, but his broad interests 
and philosophical type of mind led him to occupy himself with problems of 
method, which gave rise to the three well-known volumes, Science et l’'Hypothése, 
La Valeur de la Science, and Science et Méthode. 

Gomperz was eighty years of age, being born in 1832. He was professor 
of classical philology at the University of Vienna. His best known work, of 
which we have a translation in English, is Griechische Denker, eine Geschichte 
der antiken Philosophie. 


Hodgson was also born in 1832. He was Honorary Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, to which he bequeathed his very valuable library. 
His principal philosophical writings include: Time and Space, 1865; The Theory 
of Practice (2 vols., 1870); The Philosophy of Reflection (2 vols., 1878); The 
Metaphysics of Experience (4 vols., 1898). 


We also regret to announce the death of Dr. Williston S. Hough, dean of the 
Teacher's College of George Washington University, and previously professor 
of philosophy in the same institution. Dr. Hough was a contributor to many 
periodicals and was also known as the editor of the English translation of 
Erdmann’s History of Philosophy and as the translator of other books from 
the German. 

In honor of the eightieth birthday of Professor Wilhelm Wundt, which 
occurred on August 16, a “William Wundt Stiftung,’’ with an endowment of 
7000 Marks, was presented to the University of Leipzig by some of his former 
students and friends. In accordance with Professor Wundt's suggestion the 
money is to be expended for the investigation of certain psychological 
problems. 

On the occasion of the celebration of the seventieth birthday of Professor 
Hermann Cohen, of the University of Marburg, a gift of 100,000 Marks was 
made to the Jewish Institute of the University by Herr Brunn of Berlin for the 
establishment of a Hermann Cohen professorship. 

Professor Rudolf Eucken, of the University of Jena, is this semester lecturing 


at Harvard University as exchange professor. 
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Professor Madison Bentley, of Cornell University, has accepted a call to the 
professorship of psychology in the University of Illinois, and Dr. Harry P. 
Weld has been called from Clark University to Cornell to fill the position 
caused by Dr. Bentley’s resignation. 


Dr. Archibald A. Bowman has been called from the University of Glas- 
gow to Princeton as Professor of Logic and Ancient Philosophy. 


Professor Wilbur M. Urban, who is abroad this year on sabbatical leave, 
will spend some months at Graz in collaboration with Professor Meinong. 
During his absence Dr. Carl Vernon Tower will have charge of the work in 
philosophy at Trinity College. 


We give below a list of the articles in the current philosophical periodicals: 


Minp, No. 83: S. Alexander, On Relations; and in particular the Cognitive 
Relation; J. S. Mackenzie, Notes on the Problem of Time; A. E. Taylor, 
The Analysis of EINIZTHMH in Plato’s Seventh Epistle; F. C. Sharp, The 
Ethical System of Richard Cumberland, and its Place in the History of British 
Ethics; Discussions: G. Dawes Hicks, The Nature of Sense-Data; L. E. Hicks, 
Euler's Circles and Adjacent Space. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
IX, 18: Henry Rutgers Marshall, The Causal Relation between Mind and 
Body; June E. Downey, Literary Synesthesia. 

IX, 19: B. H. Bode, Consciousness and Its Object; Margaret Hart Strong 
and H. L. Hollingworth, The Influence of Form and Category on the Outcome 
of Judgment; Discussion: L. E. Hicks, Something More about Inversion: A 
Rejoinder. 

IX, 20: C. A. Strong, The Nature of Consciousness. I ; Discussion: John 
Dewey, In Response to Professor McGilvary. 


THe Monist, XXII, 3: Bertrand Russell, The Philosophy of Bergson; 
James H. Leuba, Psychotherapic Cults: Christian Science; Mind Cure; New 
Thought; Hartley Burr Alexander, The Mystery of Life; Criticisms and Dis- 
cussions: James G. Townsend, Bergson and Religion; Paul Carus, The In- 
tellectual Movement of To-Day; Bruno Jordan, Kant and Bergson; Philip 
E. B. Jourdain, Maupertuis and the Principles of Least Action; H. Poincaré, 
The Capture Hypothesis of T. J. J. See; Harry A. Sayles, Notes on the Con- 
struction of Magic Squares; R. Garbe, Postscript on Buddhism and Christian- 
ity; Poincaré’s Cosmogenic Hypotheses. 


THe PsycHoLocicaL BULLETIN, LX, 8: General Reviews and Summaries: 
A. S. Pearse, Recent Literature on the Behavior of the Lower Invertebrates; 
C. H. Turner, Recent Literature on the Behavior of the Higher Invertebrates; 
Margaret F. Washburn, Recent Literature on the Behavior of Vertebrates. 

IX, 9: General Reviews and Summaries: J. W. Baird, Memory, Imagination, 
Learning, and the Higher Mental Processes (Experimental); W. C. Gore, 
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Memory, Concept, Judgment, Logic (Theory), June E. Downey, Graphic 
Functions; W. V. Bingham, Vocal Functions. 


Tue PsycHoLocicaL Review, XIX, 4: Frederick Lyman Wells, The Question 
of Association Types; J. E. Wallace Wallin, Experimental Studies of Rhythm 
and Time: III. The Estimation of the Mid-Rate between two Tempos; 
June E. Downey, Literary Self-Projection; D. O. Lyon and H. L. Eno, A Time 
Experiment in Psychophysics. 

Tue Hispert JourNnaAL, X, 4: Max Nordau, The Degeneration of Races 
and Peoples; C. G. Montefiore, The Significance of Jesus for His Own Age; 
R. Kennard Davis, Christ as ‘‘The Truth’’; Bishop of Tasmania, The Church, 
The World, and The Kingdom; A. W. F. Blunt, The Ungodly Organisation of 
Society; E. W. Lummis, Conformity and Veracity: 1662 and 1912; M. M. 
Pattison Muir, The Vain Appeal of Dogma to Science; Philip E. B. Jourdain, 
Logic, M. Bergson, and Mr. H. G. Wells; E. F. Carritt, The Artistic Attitude 
in Conduct; G. E. French, The Interpretation of Prophecy; Archibald A. 
Bowman, The Sistine Madonna; B. A. G. Fuller, The Gods of Epicurus; 
Emma Mahler, Social Service. No. 4. The Hardships of Seamen’s Wives. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XVI, 3: J. Warschauer, The 
Present Position of Liberal Theology in Great Britain; James Westfall Thomp- 
son, The Alleged Persecution of the Christians at Lyons in 177; W. K. Wright, 
A Psychological Definition of Religion; Hugh R. Mackintosh, The Liberal 
Conception of Jesus in its Strength and Weakness; Theodore G. Soares, Prac- 
tical Theology and Ministerial Efficiency; In Memoriam: William Newton 
Clark, George William Knox. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, XVIII, 2: Jwan IJljin, Die Be- 
griffe von Recht und Macht; L. Denckmann, Energien; Josef Klemens Kretbig, 
Uber den Begriff des “objectiven Wertes”; Arthur Erich Haas, Ist die Welt 
in Raum und Zeit unendlich? Ernst Miiller, Henri Bergson; E. Hurwicz, 
Ludwig Knapp’s “System der Rechtsphilosophie"; Theodor Lessing, Psy- 
chologie der Ahmung; Rezensionen; Die neuesten Erscheinungen auf dem Geb- 
iete der Geschichte der Philosophie. 

XVIII, 3: Joh. Zahifleisch, Ist die Liige erlaubt?; Paul C. Franze, Grund- 
lagen der Erkenntnisgewinnung; Paul von Rechenberg-Linten, Unmittelbares 
Ich-Bewusstsein und Tod; Victor Schlegel, Uber die Form des Menschen; 
Kurt Bernhard, Die Relativitat der Zeit; Ernst Wilken, Psychologische Vernunft- 
kritik; Dietrich Heinrich Kerler, Kategorienprobleme. Eine Studie an Emil 
Lask’s “‘ Logik der Philosophie’’; Rezension; Die neuesten Erscheinungen auf 
dem Gebiete der systematischen Philosophie. 

Arcuiv FUR GESCHICHTE DER PatLosopnie, XVIII, 4: Gustav Falter, 
Hermann Cohen: Asthetik des reinen Gefiihls; Heinrich Romundt, Die Scho- 
lastik des europdischen Mittelalters im Lichte von Kants Vernunftkritik; 
Friedrich Maywald, Uber Kants transzendentale Logik oder die Logik der 
Wahrheit; Richard Groeper, Ist Schopenhauer ein Mann der Vergangenheit 
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oder ein Mann der Zukunft?; Eggenschwyler, Nietzsche und der Pragmatismus; 
Emanuel Loewe, Das Fr. 2 Heraklits; H. Gomperz, Einige wichtigere Erschein- 
ungen der deutschen Literatur tiber die Sokratische, Platonische und Aristot- 
elische Philosophie 1905-1908; Rezensionen; Die neuesten Erscheinungen 
auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte der Philosophie; Zeitschriftenschau. 


VIERTELYAHRSCHRIFT FUR WISSENTSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND So- 
CIOLOGIE, XXXVI, 1: Hans Kleinpeter, Zur Begriffsbestimmung des Phia- 
nomenalismus; Karl Gerhards, Zur Kontroverse Planck-Mach; Karl Marbe, 
Beitrage zur Logik und ihren Grenzwissenschaften; Erich Rothacker, Zur 
Methodenlehre der Ethnologie und der Kulturgeschichtschreibung; Bes- 
sprechungen. 

XXXVI, 2: Karl Marbe, Beitrage zur Logik und ihren Grenzwissenschaften. 
II (Schluss); F. M. Urban, Uber die Unterscheidung zwischen logischer und 
empirischer Wahrheit; Demtrius Gusti, Ein Seminar fiir Soziologie, Politik, 
und Ethik an der Universitat Jassy; F. Miiller-Lyer, Die phaseologische 
Methode in der Soziologie; Charlotte Hamburger, Unser Verhaltnis zur Sinnen- 
welt in der mathematischen Naturwissenschaft. I. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
LXII, 1 u. 2: G. Heymans u. E. Wiersma, Beitrage zur speziellen Psychologie 
auf Grund einer Massenuntersuchung (Siebenter Artikel); Otto von der Pfordten, 
Empfindung und Gefiihl; W. Frankfurther u. R. Thiele, Uber den Zusammen- 
hang zwischen Vorstellungstypus und sensorischer Lernweise. 

LXII, 3: Auguste Fischer, Neue Versuche itiber Reproduzieren und Wieder- 
erkennen; Literaturbericht. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XX XVII, 8: J. Segond, L’idéalisme des valeurs et 
la doctrine de Spir; L. Depuis, Les conditions biologiques de la timidité; 
W. M. Kozlowski, La réalité sociale; L. Robin, L’oeuvre philosophique de 
V. Brochard. 

XXXVII, 9: A. Chide, La notion du miracle; G. Seliber, La philosophie 
Russe contemporaine (2° et dernier article). 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, XII, 8: S. Belmond, L’Univocité scotiste (second 
article); A. Huc, Névrose et Mysticisme. Sainte Térése reléve-t-elle de la 
pathologie? (second article); E. Peillaube, Théorie des émotions. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XX, 4: H. Poincaré, Pourquoi 
l’espace a trois dimensions: M. Millioud, Ch. Secrétan, sa vie et son oeuvre; 
E. Belot, Les idées cosmogoniques modernes; H. Dufumier, La philosophie des 
mathématiques de MM. Russell et Whitehead; A. Mamelet, La philosophie de 
Georg Simmel (rer article); M. Djuvara, L’education sexuelle. 


REVUE N£&0-SCOLASTIQUE DE PHILosopHigz, A. Farges, La notion berg- 
sonienne du temps; H. Lebrun, Néo-Darwinisme et Néo-Lamarckisme; 
M. Grabmann, Le “Correctorium corruptorii’’ du Dominicain Johannes 
Quidort de Paris; M. DeWulf, Ouvrages recents sur l'histoire de la philosophie 
médiévale en Occident; M. DeWulf, Le Mouvement néo-scolastique. 
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ment of the mind, he has devoted about one-third of the whole; (2) Logic; (3) As- 
thetics ; (4) Ethics; (5) Epistemology ; (6) Cosmology ; (7) Philosophy of Mind ; 

(8) Theodicy ; to these is added an outline of the History of Philosophy. The dis- 

cussion of points which to-day lack actuality is omitted, and special attention is given 

to those problems which, at the present time, stand in the foreground and are of 
special importance to the ordinary student in colleges. 


Four Lectures on the English Revolution 


By THOMAS HILL GREEN, late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Oxford. (Reprinted from the Works of 
T. H. Green, Vol. III.) With an Introductory Note by KENNETH BELL, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 8vo. Paper Covers. Pp. vi+88. $0.36 
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WORKS BY WILLIAM JAMES 


ESSAYS IN RADICAL EMPIRICISM 
8vo. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.38 

‘** The history of philosophic thought exhibits few more surprising events than 
the intellectual achievements of William James in the last decade of his life. The 
present volume is concerned, not so much with setting forth and making vivid and 
persuasive a certain attitude and method, as with applying that method to the con- 
sideration of a number of problems mooted among philosophers. As a consequence, 
it is quite likely that while pragmatism will be popularly identified with the name of 
James in professional philosophical circles, the considerations presented in this last 
volume of posthumous essays will be in the end most influential. At all events, as 
the editor, Prof. Perry, rightly notes in his preface, Prof. James ‘ came toward the 
end of his life to regard radical empiricism as more fundamental and more important 
than pragmatism.’ But this review has wholly failed of its purpose if 
it has not made clear the reviewer's conviction that Mr. James has opened a new 
road in philosophic discussion. He has compelled philosophers to rethink their con- 
clusions upon many fundamental matters, because he has led them to a new road of 
approach. Mr. James left the new philosophy in too undeveloped a state for it to 
win disciples wholesale, but the contribution of a new organ of vision and criticism 
is a more precious contribution than that of a complete system based upon any tradi- 
tional point of view.’’—Pror. Dewey in Zhe New York Times. 


AND STUDIES 
8vo. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.89 

‘* Every genuine philosophic view, whether it includes a system or falls short of 
that academic dignity, has its convex and its concave side. On the convex side the 
philosophy fronts the world, armoured, bristling, a finished product. But on the 
concave side it consists of roots and queer whimsical human things, common affections, 
prejudices, instincts, all radiating from an inner center of personality. It is on this 
concave personal side that we see William James in this volume ot essays. Here, it 
seems, we get at the personal roots from which his philosophy springs.’’— 7he Eng- 
lish Review. 
A Pluralistic Universe. Lectures | The Will to Believe, and other Essays 


on the Hibbert Foundation delivered 
at Oxford, 1908. 8vo. $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.62. 


Pragmatism: A New Name for Some 
Old Ways of Thinking. 8vo, $1.25 
net ; by mail, $1.38. 

The leaning of Truth: A sequel to 
‘«Pragmatism.”’ 8vo. $1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.38. 

** Dr. James has done a real service, to 

his friends and to his opponents alike, by 

presenting a clearer view of the import 
and implications of the pragmatic contro- 
versy, and by giving us something in the 
nature of an autobiographical sketch of 
the development of his own thought.’’ 
Nation, 


in Popular Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 
$2.00. 

The Varieties of Religious Expe- 
rience. Being the Gifford Lectures 
on Natural Religion delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 8vo. $3.20 
net ; by mail, $3.40. 

Some Problems in Philosophy. 
A Beginning of an Introduction to 
Philosophy. S8vo. $1.25 net; by 
mail, $1.38. 

**As good philosophical discussion as 
James ever wrote. The problem here 
put in the foreground is admirably 
adapted to bring to light what may well 
be regarded as the most imperative task 
of contemporary philosophy.’’—/nterna- 
tional Journal of Ethics. 


WILLIAM JAMES. By EMILE BOUTROUX, Membre de I'Institut. Trans- 
lated from the second edition by ARCHIBALD and BARBARA HENDER- 
SON. 8vo. Pp. viii+-126. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers 
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BARRETT—Motive-Force and Motivation-Tracks. A Research 
in Will Psychology. By E. Boyp Barrett, S.J., Doctor of 
Philosophy, Superior Institute, Louvain, Honours Graduate 
National University, Ireland. 8vo. $2.50 net. 

BENN—The History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Atrrep W. Benn, Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Greece,’ etc. 2 vols., 8vo. $7.00 net. 

BOUTROUX—William James. By Emite Bourroux, Membre de 
l'Institut. Translated, with the Author’s sanction and co-opera- 
tion, from the Second Edition by ArcHIBALD and BARBARA 
HENDERSON. 12mo. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 

BRITAN—tThe Philosophy of Music. A Comparative Investigation 
into the Principles of Musical A%sthetics. By HALBERT HaINs 
Britan, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Bates College. Crown 
8vo. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.48. 

BROUGH—The Study of Mental Science. Five Lectures on the 
‘Uses and Characteristics of Logic and Psychology.’’ By J. 
BrouGu, Professor of Logic and Philosophy at the University 
College of Wales. Crown 8vo. $1.00. 

CROZIER—Civilization and Progress. New Preface, more fully 
explaining the Nature of the New Organon used in the solution of 
its problems. By JoHN Beattie Crozier, LL.D. 8vo. $4.50. 
History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought; Greco- 
Roman Paganism ; Judaism ; and Christianity down to the Clos- 
ing of the Schools of Athens by Justinian. 8vo. $4.50. 
Vol. II. [/n preparation. | 
Vol. III. Political; Educational ; Social ; including an attempted 
Reconstruction of the Politics of England, France and America 
for the Twentieth Century. 8vo. $3.50 
Sociology Applied to Practical Politics. 8vo. $3.00 net. 

DEWING.—Life as Reality: a Philosophical Essay. By ArTHuR 
Stone Dewinc, of Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 

$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

DUBRAY — Introductory Philosophy: a Text-Book for Colleges 
and High Schools. By Cuaries A. Dusray, S.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy at the Marist College, Washington, D.C. 
Small 8vo. $§2.60*. 

FAWCETT. The Individual and Reality. By Epwarp Dovctas 
Fawcett. Medium 8vo. $4.25 net. 


‘«T bail your book as agreat and powerful agency in the spreading of the truth.’’- - 
WILLIAM JAMES, 


FITE—Works by Warner Fire, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in Indiana University. 
An Introductory Study of Ethics. Crown 8vo. $1.60. 
Individualism: Four Lectures on the Significance of Con- 
sciousness for Social Relations. Crown 8vo. 
$1.80 net; by mail, $1.92. 
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GREEN—The Works of Tuomas Hitt Green, late Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited by 

R. L. NETTLESHIP. 
Vols. [and II. Philosophical Works. 8vo. Each, $5.25 
Vol. III. Miscellaneous and Memoir. §8vo. $7.00 
*,* In sets, 3 vols. $7.50 net 
HARRIS—The Significance of Existence. By I. Harris, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 


HUME—tThe Philosophical Works of David Hume. Edited by 
T. H. Green, M.A., and the Rev. T. H. Grose, M.A. 4 


vols. 8vo. $10.00. Or separately: 
Essays: Moral, Political and Literary. 2 vols. $5.00 
A Treatise of Human Nature, etc. 2 vols. $5.00 


JAMES—Works by WituaM James, M.D., Ph. et Litt.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in Harvard University. 


The Will to Believe, and other Essays in Popular Philosophy. $2.00 
The Varieties of Religious Experience. Being the Gifford Lectures, de- 
livered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 8vo. $3.20 net; by mail, $3.40 


Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. 8vo. 

$1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 
The Meaning of Truth: A Sequel to ‘ Pragmatism.’ 8vo. 

$1.25 net; by mail, ¢1.38. 
A Pluralistic Universe: Lectures on the Hibbert Foundation on the Present 


Situation of Philosophy. 8vo. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.64. 
Some Problems of Philosophy. A Beginning of an Introduction to Philos- 
ophy. 8vo. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 
Memories and Studies. vo. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.89 
Essays in Radical Empiricism. 8vo. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 


JOHNSON—God in Evolution. A Pragmatic Study of Theology. 
By Francis Howe JoHNnson, Author of ‘‘ What is Reality ?’’ 
Crown 8vo. $1.60 net; by mail, $1.75. 

JOURDAIN. On the Theory of the Infinite in Modern Thought. 
By E. F. Jourparin, Doctor of the University of Paris, Vice- 
Principal, St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. $0.75 net. 

JOYCE. Principles of Logic. By Grorce Haywarp Joyce, S.]J., 
M.A., Professor of Logic, St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 8vo. 

$2.50 

KELLY. Works by Epmonp Ke tty, M.A., F.G.S., late Lecturer 
on Municipal Government at Columbia University. Author of 
Evolution and Effort.’’ 

Government or Human Evolution. In two parts. Crown 8vo. 
I. Justice. $1.50 
II. Individualism and Collectivism. $2.50 
Twentieth Century Socialism; What it is not; what it is ; 
how it may come. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.88. 
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LECKY. Works by W. E. H. Lecxy, LL.D. 
Democracy and Liberty. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00 
The Map of Life. Conduct and Character. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


LUTOSLAWSKI. The Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic. With 
an Account of Plato’s Style and of the Chronology of his Writings. 

By W. LuTosLawsk1, Professor in the University of Kazan. 
8vo. $2.00 net 


MACKINNON. AHistory of Modern Liberty. By James Mackin- 
NON, Ph.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Edinburgh. Vols. I and II. Vol. I: Introduction—Origins 
—The Middle Ages; Vol. Il: The Age of the Reformation. 

8vo. $10.00 net 
Vol. III: The Struggle with the Stuarts( 1603-1647). 8vo. 
$5.00 net. 


MILL. Principlesof Political Economy. By Joun Sruart MILL. 
New Edition, edited with an Introduction by W. J. ASHLEY, 
M.A., M.Com., Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham etc. Crown 8vo. Pp. liv+1014. $1.50 net 


MYERS—A Text-Book of Experimental Psychology. With Labor- 
atory Exercises. By CHarLes S. Myers, M.A., M.D., Se.D., 
of Gonville and Caius College, University ecturer in Experi- 
mental Psychology, Cambridge. Second Edition in 2 volumes. 
(I. Text-Book, 358 pages, with 1 Plate and 24 Figures and Dia- 
grams ; II. Laboratory Exercises, 113 pages, with 42 Figures and 
Diagrams.) 8vo. $3-20 net. 


PERRY—Present Philosophical Tendencies: A Critical Survey or 
Naturalism, Idealism, Pragmatism and Realism, together with a 
Synopsis of the Philosophy of William James, By RaLpH BaRTOoN 
Perry, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
8vo. $2.60 net; by mail, $2.78. 


PRINCE. The Dissociation of a Personality. A Biographical 
Study in Abnormal Psychology. By Morron Prince, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System, Tufts College Medi- 
cal School ; Physician for Diseases of the Nervous System, Boston 
City Hospital. 8vo. $2.80 net; by mail, $3.00 


ROWE. Habit-Formation and the Science of Teaching. By 
Stuart H. Rowe, Pu.D., Principal of the Wadleigh High 
School, New York City Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


RUSSELL — Philosophical Essays. By Berrranp Russet, M.A., 
F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. $8vo. 
$2.00 net. 
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Stonyburst Pbilosopbical Series 


Theories of Knowledge : Absolu- 
tism, Pragmatism, Realism. By 
Lestig J. WALKER, S.J., M.A. 
Crown 8vo. $2.75. 

‘* The fact that it should have gained 


for its author the degree of Master of Arts 
with the mark of distinction for special 


‘merit from a body so little suspect of ex- 


cessive sympathy with scholasticism as 
the London University is a guarantee of 
the value of the work.’’ — MICHAEL 
MAHER, S.J. 
Moral Philosophy (Ethics and 
Natural Law). By Joseru Rick- 
ABY, S.J., M.A., Lond. ; Pro- 
fessor of Ethics at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Stonyhurst. Crown 8vo. 
$1.50. 
Political Economy. By C. S. 
Devas, Esq., M.A., Examiner in 
Political Economy in the Royal 
University of Ireland. Crown 
8vo. $2.00 


SULLY. An Essay on Laughter: 


velopment, and Its Value. 


First Principles of Knowledge. 
By Joun Rickasy, S.J., late Pro- 
fessor of Logic and General Meta- 
physics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stony- 
hurst. Crown 8vo. $1.50 
General Metaphysics. By Joun 
Ricxasy, S. J. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 
Natural Theology. By Bernarp 
BoeppeER, S.J., Professor of Natu- 
ral Theology at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Stonyhurst. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 
Psychology: Empirical and 
Rational. By Mauer, 
S.J., Professor of Mental Philos- 
ophy at Stonyhurst College. 
Crown 8vo. $1.75. 
Logic. By F. CLarke, 
S.J., formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


Its Forms, Its Causes, Its De- 
By James Sutty, M.A., LL.D., 


Author of ‘‘ The Human Mind,”’ etc. $2.20 net. 


SUTHERLAND. The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct. 
By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. In 2fvols. 8vo. $8.00 


SWINBURNE.—Picture Logic. 


An Attempt to Popularise the 


Science of Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SWINBURNE, M.A. With 


23 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo. 


THOMAS.—Intuitive Suggestion. 


Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


of Mind. By J. W. THomas. 


$1.00. 


A New Theory of the Evolution 


TUCKER.—On the Doctrine of Personal Identity/considered with 
Reference to a Future Life. By C. Comyns Tucker. Crown 8vo. 


$0.50 net. 


ZELLER—Works by Dr. E. Zevver. 
The Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. 
O. J. Retcuet, M.A. Crown 8vo. $5.00 
Plato and the Older Academy. Translated by Saran F. 
ALLEYNE and ALFRED Goopwin, B.A. Crown 8vo. $6.00. 


Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics. Translated by B. F. C. 
M.A., and J. H. MurrHeap, M.A. 2 Volumes. 


Crown 8vo. 


$7.00. 
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Cornell Studies in Philosophy 


Under the above title a series of monograph studies will be pub- 
lished from time to time as representative of the work done in the 
philosophical departments of Cornell University. These monographs 
will be issued under the general editorial supervision of the professors 
of these departments, and will be composed of certain theses which 
have been accepted for the Doctor’s degree at Cornell University, 
and in some cases of more prolonged studies which have been carried 
on by graduates of the Sage School of Philosophy. 


The following numbers have already been issued :— 


No.1. Some Problems of Lotze’s Theory of Knowl 
edge. By Epwin Procror Rosins, late Scholar and 
Fellow of Cornell University. With a biographical 
introduction by J. E. CREIGHTON.—pp. vii, 108. 75 
cents net. 

No.2. Brahman: A Study of Indian Philosophy. 
By Hervey Dewitr Griswo tp, A.B., Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in the Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, India.—pp. viii, 89. 75 cents net. 

No. 3. The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. By 
Grace Neat Dotson, A.B., Ph.D., Professor for Phi- 
losophyin Wells College.—pp. 110. [Out of pint. ] 

No. 4. The Ethical Aspect of Lotze’s Metaphysics. 
By Vipa F. Moore, M.S., Ph.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Elmira College.—pp. iv, 101. Price 75 
cents net. 

No. 5. Maine de Biran’s Philosophy of Will. By 
NaTHan E, Truman, A.B., Ph.D., Sometime Fellow 
in Cornell University.—pp. v, 93. Price 75 cents net. 

No. 6. The Philosophy of F. H. Jacobi. By Atex- 

ANDER W. Crawrorp, A.M., Ph.D., Professor in 
the Western University of Pennsylvania.— pp. go. 
Price 75 cents net. 

No. 7. The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s Phi- 
losophy. By E ten Biiss Tacsot, A.B., Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Mt. Holyoke College. 
—pp.140. Price $1.00 net. 

No. 8. Thought and Reality in Hegel’s System. By 
Gustavus Watts CuNNINGHAM,A.M.,Pu.D., Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy, Middlebury College.— pp. 
vi, 151. Price $1.25. 

No. 9. Schopenhauer’s Criticism of. Kant’s Theory 
of Experience. By Rapostav A. Tsanorr, A.B., 
Ph.D.—pp. xiii, 77. Price 75 cents net. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SAGE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


J. G. Schurman, A.M., D.Sc., LL.D., President. J. E Creighton, A.B., 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. E. B. Titchener, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Psychology in the Graduate School. Frank 
Thilly, A.B., Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy. W.A. Hammond, A.M., 
Ph.D., Professor of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Ernest Albee, A.B., 
Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy. Harry P. Weld, A.B., Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology. Elijah Jordan, A.B., Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy. 
C. A. Ruckmich, A.B., Instructor in Psychology. J. R. Tuttle, A.B., Assistant 
in Philosophy. W.S. Foster, A.B., Assstant in Psychology. Edward Boring, 
M.E., Assistant in Psychology. 

COURSES OF LECTURES. 

I. LOGIC.—(1) Elements of Logic; (2) Logic and the Methods of the Sci- 
ences ; (3) Seminary in the Modern Developments of Logical Theory. 

Il. PSYCHOLOGY.—(1) Outlines of Psychology ; (2) Advanced Psychology 
(including Experimental and Physiological Psychology); (3) Psychological Seminary 
and Laboratory. 

Ill. ETHICS.—(1) Elements of Ethics; (2) Christian Ethics; (3) Funda- 
mental Problems of Ethics; (4) History of Ethics; (5) Practical or Applied 
Ethics ; (6) Ethical Seminary. 


_IV. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.—(1) History of Re- 
ligion; (2) Philosophy of Religion. 

Vv. METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY.—(1) Systematic Theory 
of Knowledge; (2) Rationalism and Empiricism; (3) Intuitionism and Criticism; 
(4) Metaphysical Seminary. 

VI. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.—(1) Greek Philosophy (including the 
Alexandrian and Roman); (2) The Writings and Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle; 
(3) Medizeval Philosophy; (4) Modern Philosophy ; (5) Contemporary Philosophy 
in Germany, France, and Great Britain; (6) Current Philosophical Literature. 


_ VIL RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS.—(1) Chem- 
istry and Chemical Philosophy; (2) Systematic Physics and Ultimate Physical Theories; 
(3) Physiology and Biology (including Morphology of the Brain); (4) The Higher 
Literature of Greece and Germany ; (5) Political Science (including Social Institu- 
tions ) Political Economy, Roman Law, and International Law; (6)The Private, Politi- 
gal, and Religious Life and Institutions of the Hindus, Greeks, and Romans; (7) 
the Science and Art of Education. 


The Courses in the School of Philosophy are intended partly for undergraduates 
in Cornell University who desire a general acquaintance with the elements of the 
philosophical sciences, but mainly for graduates of this and other institutions who 
are preparing themselves for public positions (clergymen, teachers, professors, etc. ) 
and who can give a protracted period of time (not less, it is recommended, than 
two, three, or four years), to exclusive study and investigation of some of the subjects 
embraced in the School of Philosophy. For the Master’s degree at least one year of 
residence is always, and for the Doctor’s degree at least three years of residence are 
normally,required. The School awards annually to distinguished graduates of Cor- 
nell and other universities, three fellowships of $500 each, and six scholarships 
of $300 each. The scholarships are intended for college graduates who, during their 
undergraduate course or subsequently, have given evidence of special attainments in 
Philosophy, or in any of its branches, The fellowships are intended for graduate 
students of one or more years’ standing, with high records, in the best American or 
foreign’ universities. The School is provided with a new and richly equipped Psy- 
chological Laboratory. Besides the University Library, which is well supplied with 

philosophical books, there is in the Library building, for the exclusive use of graduate 
students inPhilosophy, a large and appropriately furnished seminary room with a care 
fully selected special library. The School receives regularly all the importan 
philosophical journals published both at home and abroad. For further information 
address The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A WONDERFUL TYPEWRITER 


The Fox is indeed “AWonderful Typewriter” because 
it will do all—and more—than any other typewriter, and 
do it easier and better. The Fox has a lighter touch and 
action than any other typewriter built and is full automatic. 
It is easy to make advertising claims of superiority, but we 
will prove our claims by sending to anyone, anywhere, one 
of our typewriters on ten days’ free trial—express prepaid 
—the typewriter to be returned at our expense if it does 
not prove satisfactory. 

Send to-day for a catalogue with prices. ‘Select from 
this the model wanted, width of carriage, style of type 
etc., and a typewriter, put up just as you want it, will be sent vou for trial. 
After trial if the typewriter is perfectly satisfactory you can pay us a little down 
and the balance monthly, or in all cash, as you prefer. Write to-day—use coupon. 


Fox Coupon—Sign and Return 


Fox Typewriter Company 
6811-7011 Front Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please send catalog and prices. 
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Jast Out 
EUGENIO RIGNANO 


ON THE INHERITANCE OF 
ACQUIRED CHARACTERS 


AUSHORIZE}) TRANSLATION 
By BASIL C. H. HARVEY, University of Chicago 


With an Additional Chapter on The Mnemonic Origin and 
Nature of Affective Tendencies 


420 Pages. Cloth. $7.00 net. 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 

** Rignano is a student of Biology who has also the training of 
an engineer aid physicist. He has studied biological problems 
thoroughly from that standpoint. He offers in this book an explati« 
ation on a physical basis of assimilation, growth, cell division and 
differentiation, ontogeny and the biogenetic law of recapitulation, 
ahd he suggests a mechanism whereby the inheritance of acquired 
charactets may be effected. 

Such a study of the most fundamental and diffieult of biological 
problems can not fail to be of the greatest interest to all students 6f 
science. To discover the essential nature of living matter, Biology 
needs the help of Physics and Chemistry. BASIL HARVEY. 

University of Chicago, 1911. 


“Some deny flatly the possibility of ever arriving at an understanding of the 
nature of life. But if we ask ourselves in what this understanding of the 
nature of life could consist, from the point of view of positive philosophy, we 
have no difficulty in recognizing that such an understanding must be reduced 
to comparing vital phenomena With some physico-chemical model already 
known, suitably modified by thé particular special conditions imposed upon it 
so that just these special conditiotis shall determine the differences which exist 
between this vital phenomenofi and the phenomenon of the inorganic world 
most closely related to it. If this beso, it is then the duty of science emphat- 
ically to reject such a denial of scientific thought as would be constituted by 
the renunciation of the quest of this uhderStanding. Whether one clearly rec- 
ognizes it or not, it is just this search for the nature of the vital principle which 
properly constitutes the principal object and the final goal of all biologic 
study in general.”—Z. Riganon, in “Acquired Characters,”’ 334. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


Publishers and Importers of Standard Books on Philosophy, Science and the 
History of Religions, Ancient and Modern. Founded in 1887 by Edward C. 
Hegeler, for the purpose of establishing religion upon a Scientific basis. 


Send for Complete Illustrated Catalog 
P.O. Drawer F 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


